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The looker-on in a strange city is natu- 
rally most attracted by the sights which 
are most clearly seen through the kind of 
spectacles which he habitually wears. If 
he be an intelligent observer, many kinds 
of things will catch his eye and interest 
him, but the things relating to his own 
profession or occupation will make the 
strongest appeal; partly because he best 
understands them, principally because 
he desires to compare other methods 
with his own, and either confirm his be- 
lief in his way of doing things—by see- 
ing the defects in other systems—or in 
the hope of discovering something better 
than he has ever thought of. 

When, therefore, I, a librarian, speak 
as a looker-on in Leipzig, you will natu- 
rally expect to hear something about 
books and libraries, not so much about 
the libraries of Leipzig, because, with a 
couple of exceptions of which I shall 
speak later, they are long-established and 
famous and therefore known to you all. 

Leipzig has been for many generations, 
and is today, the great German center 
for book-publishing and the distribution 
of books. There are hundreds of firms 
engaged in publishing and bookselling, 
and publishers in other places have Leip- 
zig agents. In fact, a very large part 
of the distribution of the publications of 
German publishers is made at Leipzig. 

Another indication of Leipzig’s impor- 
tance as a book center was the founding, 
two years ago, of the great Deutsche 
Biicherei. This is to be a colossal library 
which shall contain one copy of every 
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book published in Germany and of books 
in the German language published in 
other countries. Its aim is to include all 
publications dating from 1913 inclusive 
and earlier volumes of sets of books in 
course of publication in 1913, as well as 
government documents of all German 
states, and privately printed books. 
Music will not be included. Periodicals 
to the number of over 5,000 are being 
regularly received. Daily newspapers 
will not be preserved. Over 1,800 pub- 
lishers are already sending in their pub- 
lications, which are being stored until the 
building—which is now well advanced in 
construction—is ready. The _ building 
plans look ahead for a century and allow 
for additions as needed until a total 
shelving capacity of 10,000,000 books is 
reached. The City of Leipzig gave the 
land for this library, the Government of 
Saxony pays for the buildings, and the 
Borsenverein der Deutschen Buchhandler 
will have the management of it. Both 
city and state contribute considerable 
yearly grants of money until the year 
1923. A model of the building was on 
exhibition in the Bugra. 

Another new undertaking which ap- 
pealed to one is the establishment in 
Leipzig of a system of what we call pub- 
lic libraries, known there as Stddtische 
Biicherhallen. There are to be four of 
these libraries, of which two were in op- 
eration last summer and the other two 
will be opened next year. One of them 
formed a part of the International exhi- 
bition and was in operation, lending 
books to persons employed in the expo- 
sition. It was complete in every respect, 
staff, furniture, books, and _ reading- 
room, and will be transferred to its per- 
manent location when the exhibition 
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closes. The director of the system, Wal- 
ter Hofmann, is well known in the Ger- 
man library world, having been director 
of the Public library system of Dresden- 
Plauen and is a frequent contributor to 
the German library journals. 

A few peculiarities of their system 
may be worth relating. The shelves are 
closed to the public, who select their titles 
from printed catalogs, which are in book 
form. These catalogs are for sale at a 
nominal price—a few cents; they are 
pocket-size booklets, each containing a 
separate class. The book-cards (which 
are about 4x 6 in. in size) are not kept 
in the books, but in trays behind the 
charging-desk. The borrower writes sev- 
eral titles, with their numbers, on a 
printed form, and the desk attendant con- 
sults the book-cards, which answer the 
purpose of an indicator. If the card is 
not in the tray, in its proper place, it 
means that the book is not on the 
shelves; if it be there, however, a bell 
calls a page who gets the book ; the book- 
card is stamped and filed in another tray, 
just as in the Newark system. When the 
book is returned, the card is put back in 
the indicator tray. In this way the desk 
attendant never leaves her place and all 
the getting of books is performed by 
cheap labor. The plan seems to work 
very well in small libraries. I saw the 
same system in use in Rotterdam. I be- 
lieve that it is Director Hofmann’s own 
plan. 

The cost of running these four libra- 
ries is reckoned at less than $20,000 a 
year. They will train their own assist- 
ants. 

Borrowers are not permitted to allow 
any one else to read their books, not 
even members of the same family living 
in the same house. Only four books a 
month may be taken out free; all beyond 
that must be paid for. For every circu- 
lating book there is kept on file a sheet, 
ruled off into 100 squares, representing 
the first 100 pages. Every morning, the 


first 100 pages of all the books returned 
the previous day are examined for spots 
or mutilations, and these are indicated, 
according to the page, on the correspond- 
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ing part of the numbered square on the 
sheet. In this way they can identify 
habitually careless readers and warn 
them or deprive them of their cards. 

Prior to the establishment of these li- 
braries, Leipzig depended on private ef- 
forts to supply the people with reading 
matter. I looked into the workings of 
two of those undertakings. One of them 
provided free reading-rooms, supported 
by subscriptions. The quarters were 
very poor, badly ventilated and lighted, 
but with quite a large number of visit- 
ors. There were several of these rooms, 
in different parts of the city. I believe 
that these rooms will be continued, for 
the present. They were better than noth- 
ing, but left much to be desired. 

The other system is a much more ex- 
tensive, vigorous growth, and will prob- 
ably be little affected by the new libra- 
ries. This system, known as the Leip- 
siger Arbeiterbildungsinstitut, owes 
much of its success to the unselfish, en- 
ergetic direction of Herr Gustav Hennig, 
proprietor of the library journal Der 
Bibliothekar. I was told that it had 60 
branches in Leipzig and its suburbs. Its 
patrons are of the Social Democratic 
party, and the literature which is accept- 
able to persons cherishing the ideals of 
that party is largely represented. Pos- 
sibly some of the books would not be in- 
cluded in the libraries controlled by the 
city. General literature, the classics, 
technical books, books for young readers 
and children, are also well represented. 
There is no doubt but that these libraries 
are doing useful service. Their circula- 
tion is very large. They are only open 
evenings, I believe, and those who act as 
librarians and assistants give their serv- 
ices voluntarily. Twenty-six of these li- 
brarians in a body visited the A. L. A. 
exhibit in the exposition, on Sunday, 
July 26, with Herr Hennig, who had ar- 
ranged for the visit a few days before. 
They had a good exhibit of their own in 
the Bugra, showing a model library, 
charging systems, statistics, etc. 

My appointment by the A. L. A. Ex- 
hibit committee to take charge for the 
months of June and July of their Amer- 
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ican Libraries’ exhibit in the Interna- 
tional exposition of the book industries 
and graphic arts, and my designation 
by the president of the A. L. A. as dele- 
gate of the association at the conference 
of the Verein Deutscher Bibliothekare, 
which was to hold its meetings the first 
week in June, placed me in the position 
of a highly favored looker-on in Leipzig, 
in that it brought me into direct contact 
with interesting people and with the 
great exposition itself. 

I had timed my arrival in Leipzig sev- 
eral days ahead of June 1, in order to 
familiarize myself with conditions before 
taking charge of the A. L. A. exhibit. 
On the morning after my arrival, I pre- 
sented my credentials to Geheimrat 
Boysen, librarian of the University li- 
brary, who was also the organizer of the 
Library section in the exposition. Dr. 
Boysen was very cordial and showed me 
some of the interesting parts of the pala- 
tial building which houses the library. 
When the Franco-German war broke out 
in 1870, Boysen, then a youth of 17 
years, left school and volunteered to fight 
for his Fatherland. He now stands in 
the front rank of our most peaceful pro- 
fession, and was elected president of the 
German association for this coming year. 

I found the installation of the A. L. A. 
exhibit practically completed when I ar- 
rived. Dr Koch, of the University of 
Michigan library, and Mr _ Ernest 
Kletsch, of the Library of Congress, had 
already been a month on the ground. My 
interesting experiences as a looker-on in 
the exposition began immediately. Mr 
Kletsch had very thoughtfully procured 
for me an invitation to witness the 
formal opening of the Russian govern- 
ment building, which had just been com- 
pleted. I found a large gathering pres- 
ent when I reached the building, many 
of the men being in gold-laced uniforms, 
indicating their official positions; am- 
bassadors, consuls, chamberlains, etc. At 
the right, an altar had been erected ; after 
a while, priests, acolytes, and a choir ap- 
peared, and a Greek mass was cele- 
brated. When this was over, the Impe- 


rial Russian Commissioner, in an adjoin- 
ing hall, read an address, stating, among 
other things, that in Russia books are 
printed in 70 languages. Then we had 
refreshments, with musical accompani- 
ment, after which we were free to in- 
spect the exhibits, which were to me 
astonishingly interesting. The Russian 
Government had sent from its libraries 
and museums priceless specimens of very 
early Russian printed books, dating from 
1564, and the exhibition of modern 
books, illustrations, periodicals and news- 
papers took me completely by surprise. 
I did not imagine that so much publish- 
ing was being done in Russia. I shall 
always regret not having been able to 
procure a copy of their catalog, which 
was not yet ready when I last asked for 
it on August 1. It would be an in- 
structive document. I have in my mind 
a room full of illustrations, many in 
color, by Russian artists, which gave an 
excellent opportunity to compare their 
work. One of their most famous illus- 
trators, Bilibin, is represented in Amer- 
ica by the illustrations in Post Wheeler’s 
translation of Russian Wonder-stories. 

Of course, to the on-looker in Leipzig, 
this summer, the thing above all others to 
see was the Weltausstellung fur Buch- 
gewerbe und Graphik, called for short 
the Bugra. This word Bugra is com- 
posed of the beginning letters of the 
words Buch and Graphik. It made a 
catchy, short designation, and was used 
in addressing correspondence, telegrams, 
or whatever was intended to reach the 
exposition. All the employes had Bugra 
on their caps. 

The scope of the exposition was broad 
and comprehensive. According to the 
prospectus issued by the organizers of 
the exposition its purpose was “to show 
the height to which the German book in- 
dustry has attained, and it was to be in- 
ternational, to serve as a document of 
the intellectual culture of all nations and 
times.” The exposition was also “to 
give a clear picture of the international 
culture which is based on the art of writ- 
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ing and printing and of the services ren- 
dered by the art of writing and printing 
in carrying and spreading abroad the 
intellectual treasures of mankind; to 
show, indeed, that the art of writing and 
printing not only preserves and distrib- 
utes these treasures to all the world, but 
that it is inseparably connected with 
science, art; and literature, with the civ- 
ilization of all nations, with the culture 
of all mankind.” 

That was the object of the organizers 
of this great industrial exposition. The 
execution of the details was entrusted to 
scholars and experts. I have seen it 
stated that 600 learned men collaborated 
in selecting and arranging the wonderful 
exhibits shown in the Hall of Culture 
alone, which provides a survey of the 
development of the recording of thought 
by means of graphical characters, begin- 
ning with the infancy of the peoples of 
the world, showing the first crude tra- 
ceries on stone, skins, wood, metal, and 
clay—then the development of alpha- 
betic signs, from the very beginning until 
the symmetrical characters which we use 
were perfected. All ages and nations are 
represented. 

Museums and libraries lent liberally of 
their treasures. The Japanese Govern- 
ment and the India Office in London 
were among the contributors. One could 
follow in regular sequence from room to 
room all these developments. Models 
were also prepared: a monk’s cell, show- 
ing a monk engaged in manuscript writ- 
ing; the library of a scholar, reminding 
one of some illustratiun in Faust. Of 
course, early printing was much in evi- 
dence, also all methods of engraving, 
many early specimens of lithography as 
well as examples of progress in that art, 
and so on down to the present time. One 
had a complete record of the beginning 
and development of writing, printing, en- 
graving, and photography. It would be 
difficult ever to duplicate that one feature 
of the exposition again. 

Aside from the central Hall of Cul- 
ture, the houses of the different nations 
all contained more or less historical mat- 
ter relating to printing and book making 
in their respective countries. This was 
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notably the case with Austria, Italy, Eng- 
land, and Russia. 

Having arrived at the exposition, let 
us look around a little. We see nearly a 
hundred acres, pretty well covered with 
buildings of varied architecture, with 
broad streets and pretty parterres anc 
borders of flowers. The same grounds 
were used last year for a building expo- 
sition, and several of the buildings are 
the same as were used then. 

Entering at the most used gate, we find 
ourselves in the Street of the Nations, 
so called because the buildings erected by 
foreign nations to house their exhibits 
are grouped on this street. Half way 
down its length it is crossed at right 
angles by another broad street, the Street 
of the 18th of October. About a half 
mile away, dominating the whole scene, 
is the gigantic Battle Monument, dedi- 
cated last year, on the hundredth anni- 
very of the three days’ Battle of Leipzig. 

The United States was the only impor- 
tant country which took no part in the 
exposition—Russia, England, Austria- 
Hungary, France, Italy, and Japan had 
their own buildings. Spain, Switzerland, 
Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden were grouped in a long building, 
the International palace. Portugal was 
accommodated in part of another build- 
ing. 

The architecture of those foreign 
buildings was typical of the countries 
which they represented. The English 
building, in concrete, to resemble stone, 
was of the Tudor period, very dignified 
and creditable, with a hedge around it 
and a lawn at one side. The English 
Government granted $65,000 for its ex- 
position installation. France had a ren- 
aissance building; Italy’s building was 
distinctly Italian, with frescoes. 

These national houses contained inter- 
esting and valuable historical and mod- 
ern exhibits illustrating the development 
and present condition of the book indus- 
try and graphic arts in their respective 
countries. England showed early print- 
ing and engraving and the publications 
of leading publishers of today. Shake- 
speare folios were exhibited in reproduc- 























tions. The Oxford University press 
seemed to be the largest single exhibitor. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons have a floor book- 
case in this building, and Van Nostrand’s 
books were exhibited by Constable, 
their English representative. English 
libraries were not represented. Of the 
exhibits of foreign nations, that of Aus- 
tria-Hungary was among the most inter- 
esting. It contained a great many early 
printed books, well exhibited in glass 
cases. There was also a room devoted 
to libraries, with photographs of library 
buildings, specimens of catalogs, and sta- 
tistics. France’s exhibit suffered by com- 
parison with other nations. Her build- 
ing was beautiful. A feature of this 
house was a lecture-hall, where eminent 
men lectured on French literature. 
France had no library exhibit. Italy ex- 
celled in historical matter, and her ex- 
hibit was well displayed. Japan’s house 
was very small, the only attraction being 
a wood-engraver making blocks, from 
which prints were made and sold. 

The Hall of Culture closes the end of 
the Street of Nations. Near this are the 
Machinery halls, where are all sorts of 
machines used in the book industry. In 
this neighborhood, opposite the Italian 
and French houses, stands the large 
building of the German Book Industry, 
by far the largest on the grounds, cov- 
ering 200,000 feet. Here were housed 
the German publishers, many of their 
roooms being decorated and furnished at 
great expense. They were grouped ac- 
cording to publishing centers—Berlin, 
Stuttgart, Leipzig, Munich. Here also 
were the music publishers, and all the in- 
dustries engaged in the production of 
books and engravings—the typefounders, 
ink-makers, bookbinders, photographers, 
etc. In this building was the exhibit of 
Bibliophilie. A small American flag called 
attention to glass cases containing the 
publications of the Grolier club, the Cax- 
ton club, and some other special publica- 
tions. There were also first and rare edi- 


tions of other American publications. 
Next to this was the room containing the 
German Kaiser’s exhibit from his pal- 
aces—bookcases held books from the 
libraries of King Frederick William IV, 
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of Queen Louisa, her bookcase filled with 
her books. The writings of Frederick 
the Great were also there, also some of 
his musical compositions in manuscript. 
Interesting were the books which Fred- 
erick carried with him in his campaigns. 

This house also contained the library 
section of the Exposition. Geheimrat 
Boysen had been entrusted with the 
organization of this section, and suc- 
ceeded in interesting many librarians. 
German university libraries were 
strongly represented; some city l1- 
braries were also in evidence. Ham- 
burg showed its indicator and charg- 
ing-desk, also a practical chair with 
holder for an overcoat and shelf for a 
hat. Several models of libraries were 
shown. The Berlin Royal library ex- 
hibited a large model showing one-half 
of the large reading-room. Also its 
printed catalog cards, much resembling 
the Library of Congress cards, only 
giving less bibliographical data. These 
cards were filed in about 60 drawers 
of an oak case resembling the Library 
Bureau cases used by us. In addition, it 
showed written catalogs in books and 
much other matter. Leipzig University 
library exhibited a charging-desk, with 
book reserving and lending arrange- 
ments. 

There was a large model of the 
Royal library in Florence. A very 
striking, successful exhibit was a series 
of five dioramas showing the appear- 
ance of library interiors during a period 
of 3,000 years. The first represented 
an imaginary library of King Assur- 
banipal, with clay tablets. It must 
have required quite an exercise of the 
imagination to design a library of that 
period. The second represented the 
library at Ephesus, with papyrus rolls; 
the third showed a monastery library 
in the Middle Ages, with its books 
chained to the reading-desks; the 
fourth represented the Court library 
in Vienna. As an example of the 
most modern arrangement, the new 
Royal library at Berlin is shown. 
These dioramas were well executed. 
The Berlin Royal library, the Leip- 
zig University library, and Sir Fred- 
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eric Kenyon of the British Museum 
library, were consulting specialists to 
the architect who designed the in- 
teriors. Finnland exhibited statistical 
matter, and distributed a pamphlet of 
information. The public library sys- 
tem in Finnland seems to be well 
developed. 

Here also was the A. L. A. exhibit, 
occupying more space than any four 
of the other libraries. The A. L. A. 
section extended clear across the build- 
ing, a distance of about 80 feet. As 
you know, it was got together through 
the efforts of a committee consisting 
of Dr Hill, of the Brooklyn public 1li- 
brary, chairman, Miss Mary W. Plum- 
mer, and Miss M. E. Ahern. In the 
face of many difficulties, they were 
able—thanks to the willingness of the 
librarians of the country to contribute 
funds and to give of their services, to 
arrange and send to Leipzig a most 
creditable exhibit, which has done 
more to acquaint the library world of 
Europe with the extent of library 
work in America, and with the methods 
employed here, than a shipload of 
books and periodicals could have done. 
Fortunately, the German library con- 
ference was held in Leipzig this year, 
so the leading librarians of Germany, 
as well as a number from other coun- 
tries in Europe, had opportunity to 
look into the American way of carry- 
ing on its library work. The com- 
mittee sent a useful printed guide to 
the exhibit, in English and German, 
with a bibliography on American li- 
braries, in German, French, and Italian 
sources. It arrived after the confer- 
ence was over, but copies were mailed 
to all the members. 

Many exterior and interior views of 
library buildings, plans, and elevations 
of new buildings in course of erection, 
were shown; blanks and forms of every 
kind were there in great abundance. 
A square section, about 20x24 feet, 
was used to display a children’s room, 
with low and medium height tables 
and chairs, a sample children’s library 
of books, and many photographs, 


showing all phases of work with chil- 
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dren. This children’s room was a very 
popular feature of the exhibit. School 
libraries, and the work of libraries 
with schools were also well exhibited. 

The New York and Brooklyn sys- 
tems were exceptionally well repre- 
sented. The side walls of the A. L. A. 
section were divided into alcoves, by 
means of the Dana screens. The New 
York public library and the Brooklyn 
public library each had an alcove for 
their large pictures of central build- 
ings, architects’ plans and branch li- 
braries. In addition, both systems 
were represented by pictures and 
statistics in the folding frames. 

There was a great deal of interest 
concerning library schools. Miss 
Plummer’s circular in German was in 
great demand. The Pratt Institute 
graphical charts and other visualizing 
means of imparting information, were 
popular, and were particularly referred 
to in Geheimrat Boysen’s paper on 
“Libraries in the Bugra” in_ the 
Borsenblatt fiir den Deutschen Buch- 
handel, July 4, 1914. The children’s 
room exhibit was one of the most 
visited features in the section. The 
33 photographs of work with children 
were more looked at than any one 
feature. 

I mention these instances as being 
of local interest. The whole exhibit 
was on a high level of excellence. As 
much could be said for other cities. 

The State Commission exhibit was 
rich in detail, both in pictures and 
charts. It was most interesting. Sev- 
eral of the University libraries were 
well represented. Harvard sent plans 
of its new buildings; Princeton sent 
photographs, forms, book-plates, speci- 
mens of bindings and of cataloging; 
Michigan had several mounts full of 
forms and other printed matter; and 
Columbia, Brown, Williams, and oth- 
ers, had pictures of their library build- 
ings. Of women’s colleges, Vassar 
and Mount Holyoke sent photographs, 
printed matter and forms. 

Special library exhibits were well 
arranged and had an alcove to them- 
selves. Statistics were shown by 
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means of skillfully constructed graphi- 
cal charts. These charts were of the 
greatest service to me in showing 
people through and explaining the ex- 
hibit. 

There were many visitors from many 
lands who inspected the exhibit. I 
believe I have cards of visitors from 
every important European country, 
with the exception of Spain and Italy. 

The attendance fell off the last 
week in July, owing to the political dis- 
turbance. 

It would indeed be an unobservant 
looker-on in Leipzig who could fail 
to see Das Haus der Frau, which 
contained a much varied exhibit of 
woman’s work in book-making and 
graphic arts. Woman was represented 
as writer, printer (there were books 
printed by women dating back to the 
16th century), book-binder, librarian, 
illustrator, porcelain decorator, em- 
broiderer, composer of music, and per- 
haps in other capacities. The ex- 
hibits were well displayed, and many 
of the articles were tor sale. This 
was the case in the whole exposition. 

There was a cozy luncheon terrace at 
the Woman’s house, with a view of the 
old paper mill just opposite. This 
was an old paper mill with wooden 
works, which had been in operation 
for over 200 years, and was brought 
here and set up and operated, making 
hand-made paper by the old process. 
The whole interior was fitted up in 
the style of the period of the mill. 
They made parchment, cast type, 
printed from the hand-cast type, on 
the hand-made paper, by means of a 
hand press—and sold the product for 
souvenirs. The workmen were all 
dressed in the costume of the period. 
Adjoining this paper mill was another 
up-to-the-minute paper mill producing 
long rolls of paper, which were put on 
a very modern, big printing press a 
few yards away and turned into news- 
papers or books. All these processes 
were in plain view and _ attracted 
crowds of visitors. 

The house called “Child and school” 
does not come within the scope of this 
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paper. Neither does the “Esperanto” 
house, nor the “Wandervogel” chalet. 
These Wandervogel—Birds of Pas- 
sage—resemble our Boy Scouts in 
their aims. 

Of course, there was an amusement 
annex, with a students’ quarter,scenic 
railways, and the usual offerings to a 
holiday crowd. These were most 
visited in the evenings, after the ex- 
position closed, at seven o’clock. 

In striking contrast were many of 
the scenes which passed before my eyes 
as looker-on in Leipzig. I recall the 
day before I took charge of the A. L. 
A. exhibit. It was Whitsunday, 
“Pfingsten, das liebliche Fest,” as 
Goethe called it. I was travelling 
from Munich to Leipzig by train. 
Pfingsten is in Germany one of the 
greatest church festivals, almost as 
much as Christmas. All along the way 
the people were out in their Sunday 
best; happy, gay. When the train 
rolled into the big, new Leipzig sta- 
tion, other trains were discharging 
their tired, happy loads of excursion- 
ists, who came streaming out, their 
eyes glowing with pleasure. On the 
night before I left Leipzig, I went 
again to that same station, to make in- 
quiry about trains for Rotterdam. 
The building and all the open 
space around it was now crowded, 
packed, with a very different ap- 
pearing throng. These were the 
men going away to the war, and 
their fathers, mothers, brothers, sis- 
ters, and sweethearts were there to 
see them off. How different were 
these faces! How those eyes were 
blazing with the fire of patriotism. I 
saw no tears shed. One saw de- 
termination, enthusiasm, patriotism on 
these thousands of faces of men and 
women. 

At the moment when the King of 
Saxony declared the exposition open, 
1200 carrier pigeons were released, and 
flew with the news in every direction, 
each to his own homing station. 

Would to God that they had been 
doves of peace! 
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A Library in Chains 
Julie Caroline O’Hara, Cincinnati, Ohio 

When about 200 years ago William 
Brewster, Esquire, M. D., bequeathed 
his precious legacy of 320 volumes 
to the parish of The Church of All 
Saints in High Street of Hereford, 
in Herefordshire, England, he saw 
fit—or the authorities saw fit—to 
chain each individual book in order to 
protect them against theft. So ines- 
timably valuable was a library in those 
days that a church was deemed a fit- 
ting abode for it and the sexton today 
will proudly display the collection to 
you in the vestry with other objects 
of a sacred character. 

This “chained library” at Hereford 
is the second one in importance in Eng- 
land, the first being at Oxford. To the 
traveler interested in old editions of 
books and libraries it is well worth go- 
ing out of his way to stop in the cathe- 
dral town of Hereford on the River 
Wye, to examine this feature alone 
(even though it is not “starred by Bae- 
deker”) because it indicates so well the 
vital change which has come about in 
a sociological way between the present 
day and 1715 when the library was be- 
queathed. Then, the library was a rare 
luxury and the books were accessible 
to only the favored few, while today 
they are placed upon the open table 
where all alike may feast to his full. 
So far from chaining our libraries now- 
adays, all shackles are burst and our 
books are given locomotion and sent 
from town to town in the noble scheme 
of the “traveling library.” I like to 
fancy the consternation of the dear 
Doctor had any one suggested to him 
to have his beloved volumes crated and 
sent all over England! I think he 
would have swooned at the very 
thought of it. As it is, his 320 volumes 
lie fettered and useless, disseminating 
no enlightenment to mankind and only 
serving as a finger-post to the great im- 
provement of the road as we advance 
towards the future, and leave behind 
us that selfish conservatism which ma- 
roons a public good for the enjoyment 
of only a very few. 
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Of course, Dr Brewster did not 
think that he was performing a re- 
strictive act by chaining his library. 
He was really looked upon as a public 
benefactor. It is merely the antipodal 
view we take in this century of open- 
ing up as far as we can to the majority, 
the blessings of life. Consider how 
Prometheus got himself into trouble 
and in chains—to say nothing of the 
ravenous vulture dining upon his vitals 
—for meddling with the bon-fire of the 
Immortals which was supposed to be 
exclusively the heating apparatus of 
the gods themselves. Our point of 
view is radically changing now as to 
just what belongs to whom. The gods 
felt that they had justly pre-empted 
the fires of heaven, while that inno- 
vator Prometheus entertained the mod- 
ern idea that mankind was equally en- 
titled to the celestial conflagration as 
the godly contingent and therefore 
stole it for man. In these days most 
likely,—if they were not bribed—a jury 
would give the verdict to that public- 
spirited fire-stealer Prometheus. They 
would regard fire (on earth) not as pri- 
vate property but as one of the “public 
utilities.” We also entertain the doc- 
trine at the present time that books 
are one of the greatest of public benefits 
and should be shared by all alike, gods 
or laymen. 

Although we feel disposed to quarrel 
with the keepers of libraries who 
guarded them in chains, nevertheless 
we yield to the fascination of examin- 
ing with intense interest the “chained 
library” at Hereford. Its uniqueness 
takes one by surprise—the method of 
chaining books is so extraordinary in 
this epoch when we are permitted to 
take out of our libraries more than one 
book on a card—and here in Cincinnati 
they even furnish wrapping-paper and 
cord with which to incase the books 
which one carries away to his home. 
The extent of this Hereford library is, 
of course, not very great. It merely 
consists of two book-cases with three 
shelves each. The chains are riveted 
to each book on the cover at the front 
side where the leaves open. The chains 
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are made of links of hammered iron. 
There is in the center of each chain a 
swivel or piece of iron which fits in a 
hole at the end of a link which can 
freely revolve and thus when the books 
are handled the chain is prevented from 
twisting. The chain of each book is 
attached to a rod at the base of its 
shelf. At the end of each shelf there 
is an iron lock which controls the rod 
to which the chains are fastened—and 
all the three shelves lock with the one 
lock. It is also arranged that the books 
may be placed upon a desk or sort of 
table in front of the shelves when a 
reader wishes to refer to them. It is 
difficult to imagine a more inconven- 
ient method of consulting an authority 
and in addition one must stand up 
when he cons the manacled tomes as 
he rests them on the table. While we 
cannot question their appreciation of 
books, in those by-gone days—as a 
matter of personal preference I would 
choose to have my reference books 
emancipated from their chains. 

This Brewster library, considering 
the period in which it was collected, is 
rich in its garnered store of learning— 
some dating back as far as 1429. Then, 
as now, the physician was a man who 
commanded the deepest respect for his 
learning and broad-mindedness. Judg- 
ing Doctor Brewster by the books 
which he selected for his friends—he 
was an enlightened scholar of pro- 
found depth to which was added a deli- 
cate taste for the more graceful form 
of letters—a combination than which 
there is nothing more charming. Be- 
ing a physician, naturally there are 
many old medical works which testify 
to his practice of reading up on his 
cases—in those days before appendi- 
citis was discovered, and microbes had 
not been introduced into polite society. 
The library contains that most inter- 
esting book, “Religio Medici,” pub- 
lished in 1678—by Sir Thomas Browne, 
referred to in volume two of the 
“Diary” of Samuel Pepys, as a man 
“esteemed and generally cried up for 
wit.” 
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There are also in this inestimably 
valuable collection Bibles written in 
different languages and some of the 
works of John Milton. Besides these, 
chained to its shelf, there is to be found 
a 1614 edition of that work with which 
its author beguiled himself writing dur- 
ing his long imprisonment in the 
Tower of London. Its courtly writer 
was as much at home in acts of chiv- 
alry—for it was he who threw down 
his embroidered cloak in the mud for 
Queen Elizabeth to step upon—as he 
was with the historical annals of the 
nations of the earth. I refer to that 
polished courtier and  scholar—Sir 
Walter Raleigh—and his work, “The 
History of the World” was one of Doc- 
tor Brewster’s favorites I feel sure. 

An imprisoned library is a novelty in 
these days when every inducement is 
thrown out to encourage the circula- 
tion of good books—when a library 
building is even given away free with 
each site and the maintenance of the 
library. While Doctor Brewster gave 
books to the community—Dr Andrew 
Carnegie gives buildings—and they 
both are benefactors to mankind. The 
latter says :—“Free public libraries are 
the cradles of triumphant democracy.” 
Nothing could be truer. Now, there 
are almost two thousand Carnegie li- 
braries distributed among the English- 
speaking countries of the globe. Noth- 
ing gives more conclusive evidence of 
the progress of the times than that the 
chains on books are unforged by the 
forceps of enlightenment. The day has 
come when we have free circulating 
libraries for the blind—that noblest of 
all works—the unshackling the chains 
of selfish prerogative. The “chained 
library” is a thing of the past—a dead 
issue, just as before long we shall see 
all other incarcerated privileges lib- 
erated for the benefit of all. 





The Century Magazine announces 
that in its new volume it will interpret 
to its readers what lies back of the bare 
facts of bulletin and dispatch in the 


war news. 
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Some Problems of a High School 
Librarian* 
Janet H. Nunn, High-school librarian, 
Spokane, Wash. 

Here are some of the problems that 
I faced when I took up this work four 
years ago and some which go with 
me yet. ~ 

Remember, however, I pray, that 
your problems may not be mine, nor 
mine yours, and that attendant circum- 
stances must be considered. 

Not long ago a librarian, not a west- 
erner, wrote me, “There is no reason to 
justify the existence of a high school 
library and the results do not warrant 
the expenditure.” 

Reason for it? Yes. In our modern 
scheme of education, as well question 
the necessity of a college library or a 
scientific laboratory. This is not yes- 
terday. The world has moved and the 
educational work, including not only 
schools but libraries of all kinds, has 
moved with it. It is no longer the day 
of one book or one method. Work is 
diversified and broadened and there 
must be the power house and the work- 
shop for carrying out the plans of those 
in command. The library is both in 
one. 

The business world and college alike 
demand of the high school graduates 
the ability to read understandingly, to 
think, to compare, to weigh carefully 
and arrive at conclusions swiftly and 
accurately. The country demands that 
they possess the foundations of a pa- 
triotism which reaches farther than 
city, state or nation. In short, that 
they begin to prepare for world citi- 
zenship. 

To accomplish even a part of this, 
the young students must be given a 
chance to know. They must be taught 
to help themselves, to use their time 
wisely. Their spare hours must not 
become wholly idle hours. Means must 
be provided for properly rounding out 
the outlines of class-room work. The 
thoughtful student questions. Why 
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not give him every opportunity to find 
his answer with the least unnecessary 
expenditure of energy? The library 
is not intended to supersede the work 
of the class room. It supplements and 
increases its efficiency. Properly man- 
aged, it becomes the engine room and 
laboratory of both the student body 
and the faculty. 

If we are to have independent in- 
vestigators, why not furnish them the 
opportunity to begin the work in their 
own simple way while young and un- 
der the proper direction. Economy 
demands it. To do this, books as well 
as apparatus are necessary; and, like 
the apparatus, these books must be at 
hand before the whetted curiosity is 
dulled. With a library a mile distant, 
the “convenient season” for all but the 
most determined workers never comes. 
It is the careless, the forgetful, which 
must be considered. 

Just as the high school holds the 
strategic place in the formal education 
of the young, so, I believe, the high 
school library holds the strategic place 
in that best of all education, self devel- 
opment. It stands at the dividing of 
the ways, urging and beckoning the 
boys and girls to richer boyhood and 
girlhood, resulting in completer man- 
hood and womanhood, results which 
warrant the generous expenditure of 
any funds. 

The instructors in the schools also 
demand a permanent collection of 
books, varied enough to meet in a 
measure their wants as well as those of 
the students. They also insist that the 
collection of books in question shall be 
large enough, with sufficient duplicates 
to be worth while. That it be adapted 
not only to the technical work but to 
the general culture of all concerned. 

These instructors are compelled to 
be people of broad education and gen- 
eral culture, trained for their special 
work. They are not training special- 
ists, but are, and must continue to be, 
specialists, else they cannot maintain 
the high standard of work demanded 
of them. As such, they may rightfully 
ask that the institution with which 














they are connected shall furnish them 
with the means of doing inspirational 
work. They know what they want and 
they want that quickly. True econ- 
omy demands this and common sense 
always waits upon true economy. 

Whether this library shall be inde- 
pendent of the public library or a 
branch of it local conditions must de- 
termine in the future as they have in 
the past. My own experience, how- 
ever, in all library work leads me to be- 
lieve in independence. The public li- 
brary must always provide first for the 
wants of the general public. Those 
administering it, in both large and 
small cities, are naturally prone to 
question the necessity of meeting the 
demands of special lines of work in 
the schools. Certain books are not on 
the shelves of the general library, why 
should they be on those of a school 
branch and why should they be dupli- 
cated to any great extent? This is but 
natural, especially if the funds of a pub- 
lic library are at the mercy of a city 
council. 

Again there is much in the feeling 
of ownership. The library becomes a 
part of the institution. Its perma- 
nency is assured. Interest is quick- 
ened. Personal pride is aroused, an 
element not to be lightly ignored in 
the development of character, that 
which all true education seeks to foster. 

In the administration there would 
also seem to be less friction if those in 
charge are responsible, either directly 
or indirectly, to but one governing 
board. 

In my own work in Spokane, if you 
will pardon the personal allusion, there 
is a happy solution of the case in hand, 
as doubtless in that of others present. 
Each high school has its own library 
maintained and administered by the 
Board of Education. In addition, each 
library may, upon application, become 
in a certain way a branch of the public 
library: i. e. it may receive from the 
latter a collection of books to be re- 
tained for the entire school year and 
others upon special subjects at any 
time for limited periods. These are, 
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of course, subject to recall at any time, 
but the public library exercises no fur- 


ther control. The school librarian se- 
lects the books, is responsible for the 
care of them and makes the usual re- 
ports. There is no friction and in so 
far as the resources of the library will 
permit, our requests are always 
granted. We, on the other hand, hold 
ourselves in readiness at any time to 
return favors. 

Often business men, industrial work- 
ers and club women find on our shelves 
just the book needed and it is gladly 
loaned, either directly or through the 
public library. 

In building up our library, we pur- 
chase generously, for all departments, 
the best books, giving the preference 
to the well edited and illustrated edi- 
tion. We spend our funds for the solid 
things and draw upon the public li- 
brary at present for fiction and popular 
travel. 

Another question not settled every- 
where is the status of the librarian. 
She should have the same standing as 
the heads of other departments with 
equivalent salary. In making this pos- 
itive statement, I take it for granted 
that she has the broad education and 
general culture required of them, coup- 
led with special training in her profes- 
sion; that she knows in a general way 
the literature of science as well as that 
of history; that she is an inspirational 
adviser for all departments and a sym- 
pathetic worker with all who patronize 
the library. Then and then only may 
she expect to come into her own and 
ask for the unqualified support of the 
faculty in maintaining a library in 
keeping with the high ideals which she 
sets before them. 

After these points, come the vexing 
ones of the selection of periodicals and 
books. Here, whether the library be 
independent or a branch, the librarian 
should hold the balance of power. She 
only knows the general demands which 
will be made upon the resources and 
she has informed herself thoroughly 
in regard to the needs of each depart- 
ment. While she recognizes these im- 
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partially, she must also provide for the 
general collection which rounds out 
the whole. 

In selecting periodicals, why not be 
as generous as possible? Include one 
good daily, an English newspaper, sci- 
entific magazines of various kinds use- 
ful to students of high school age, 
geographic and travel magazines, those 
for manual and fine arts, for domestic 
science and the foreign languages. Also 
a few of the best general ones for their 
cultural value, excluding absolutely 
those which publish one or two good 
articles for the sake of selling several 
spurious ones. I also add a few first 
class college papers from Maine to 
California. These, by the way, may 
be had for the asking. 

Choosing the books is not easy, for 
the eyes of specialists are upon you, 
guarding with jealous eye their indi- 
vidual interests. Care must be exer- 
cised even if there be a large public 
library upon which to draw. There 
must be a careful balancing else some 
one will claim the lion’s share. Every 
department must be kept, up to date 
and at the same time the library must 
be kept as free as possible from books 
which will become “dead lumber” soon, 
a difficult proposition in science, par- 
ticularly. 

There must also be recreation read- 
ing for students and teachers and this 
must not be disregarded. Ofttimes it 
may bea struggle, but a struggle worth 
making, to prevent the library from 
degenerating into what seems a mere 
collection of supplementary books. 
The happy medium is to be sought in 
which the books will be supplementary 
and also furnish abundant material for 
general reading. Here, again, I make 
the plea for a broad and human choice, 
full of the red corpuscles of a healthy 
natural life. The half hours of leisure 
which the boys and girls learn to prize 
highly in the library may make or mar 
much in their lives. If you can enjoy 


with them what they enjoy, if you can 
laugh with them, you have gone a long 
ways in solving many a vexing minor 


problem which changes wtih the 
changing day. 

In the organization of the library, I 
believe in the utmost simplicity and di- 
rectness. Splitting of hairs or reckon- 
ing the dimensions of a needle’s point 
find no place where girls and boys have 
so much to master when entering upon 
their high school work. Why confuse 
them unnecessarily? 

In the classification, if 822 is the 
number assigned to the writers of Eng- 
lish drama, why set Shakespeare apart 
with 822.3 and further subdivisions for 
individual and collected plays, to say 
nothing of the biography and criticism 
of the same author? 

In the general European and U. S. 
history a division into periods seems 
necessary; but is it so with the indi- 
vidual European countries unless the 
library has more than 10,000 titles? 
And why separate so widely political 
history from the constitutional and in- 
dustrial and. also from the social life 
of the people? Especially so when the 
young student is taught that political 
events are so closely linked with these 
other problems. I refer here particu- 
larly to such books as Trail’s “Social 
England”; Warner’s “Landmarks in 
English history” and Earle’s books on 
Colonial life. 

With all deference to Mr Dewey, to 
whom so many of us owe in a marked 
degree what professional success has 
come to us, I would make changes in 
the classification for a high school ref- 
erence library where needed for more 
effective work, not hastily nor fool- 
ishly, of course. That gentleman would 
be the first to smile indulgently to see 
a pet theory smashed to atoms for the 
good of the patrons. 

In cataloging, the same simplicity 
is necessary, especially in making ana- 
lytics. The L. C. cards are time 
savers for the librarian but I some- 
times question if they are not the oppo- 
site for the students. 

In filing cards in literature, I object 
to filing the works of the author after 
those dealing with his biography and 
criticism, as is sometimes done. Over 
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and over again where this has been the 
case, students have said, “Why teach 
us that it is better to read a half dozen 
plays of Shakespeare than a dozen 
books about them and then give the 
latter the first place in the catalog?” 
A minor matter to be sure, but worthy 
some attention if even a few are so 
impressed. Ifa simple system is mas- 
tered in the secondary school, there 
need be no fear about students appre- 
ciating later the necessity for more 
complicated systems in the large li- 
braries. In the end, doubtless they 
will forget facts, systems, too; but 
once having learned to help them- 
selves, to know sources, they will un- 
derstand, appreciate and apply Hux- 
ley’s meaning when he says “Better 
once to have known a thing than never 
to have known it at all.” 

In the administration of the library 
as a whole get rid of as much red tape 
as possible. With only one person in 
the majority of high school libraries to 
do everything, the administration must 
be simplified if the librarian is to come 
into intimate contact with the patrons. 
We want to do so many things! In 
the end, if we do not want to be 
swamped, the problem becomes “What 
are the essentials? What must be em- 
phasized?” There is the necessity of 
making the library resemble a class- 
room as little as possible, of creating 
an atmosphere where there is freedom 
from restraint without license, an at- 
mosphere where childish cares will slip 
away and young life find pleasure. 
Personally I do not believe in a dis- 
cipline different from that to be found 
in any well regulated library, a dis- 
cipline that makes for thoughtfulness 
of “the other fellow” always. “Mind 
your own business” and “Keep busy” 
should be rules enough. Idlers have 
no place in my library but that should 
not cause me to forget that the drone 
may be changed into the busy worker. 

It may not be easy to teach students 
not to be idle, to move quietly, to re- 
place books, and to let their neighbors 
enjoy themselves in peace, but I fail 
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to see what is to be gained by numer- 
ous rules. 

In the end, each of us has his or her 
own high ideals in the work. Are they 
attained? Perhaps not, but, in a 
humble way, it may be with us as with 
the German philosopher when some 
one said to him, “If God should hold 
out to you truth in his right hand and 
the search after truth in his left, which 
would you choose?” “I should say,” 
replied Lessing, “give me the left 
hand; for absolute truth is for thee 
alone, my Lord.” 


Basement Floor Covering 
Editor Pusiic LiprariEs: 

May we ask you to warn libraries 
against laying the popular cork lino- 
leum (or battleship linoleum) on 
cement floors in basement rooms? We 
did this two years ago, the cement be- 
ing waterproofed as usual. Since then 
we have had the linoleum up three 
times to dry, and have spent much 
money on attempted damp proofing. 
The floor is dry except when this im- 
pervious covering is over it. We have 
found the same condition in other 
places, since discovering our own 
trouble. 

The linoleum is so delightful a floor 
covering when laid on a wood floor 
that one expects great things of it in 
a basement. But from many days of 
annoyance and much useless expendi- 
ture we would urge others to stay 
away from the pit into which we fell. 

S. M. Jacosus, 
Public library, Pomona, Cal. 





Revision of A. L. A. Constitution 
Chicago, Nov. 6, 1914. 
Editor, Pusiic LiprarIEs: 

The suggestion that the A. L. A. 
meet in two divisions, each meeting in 
alternate years, is in the right direc- 
tion, but the further suggestion, that 
the line of division be one of rank, 
misses the mark. The line of division 
should be one of interest. The confer- 
ences have of late years been too 
crowded; there have been too many 
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people in attendance—and too many 
that have seemingly other interests at 
heart than professional. And the pro- 
grams have been too crowded. It has 
not been possible to arrange the pro- 
grams so as to draw the desired line 
of division between different kinds of 
interests. 

The chief librarians who suggested 
that the line of division be one of rank 
forgot that there is a large and quite 
important class between the heads of 
libraries and the rank and file of as- 
sistants, namely, assistant librarians 
and department heads, who have just 
as much in common with the heads of 
librarians as with assistants, if not 
more. 

It would seem sufficient if the regu- 
lar A. L. A. conferences be held every 
other year, the alternating years given 
up to district meetings. The country 
might well be divided in six or more 
districts. At such district meetings the 
problems of the rank and file and of 
the smaller libraries, technical and 
popular questions, could claim the major 
part of the program. 

The biennial conferences of the 
whole association should be devoted to 
larger problems of administration and 
to scientific and bibliographical ques- 
tions, subjects, in a word, that are of 
supreme interest to the men and 
women with a wider outlook—wheth- 
er they for the time being be heads of 
libraries or of departments, or younger 
members of the profession with an eye 
ahead of them. The programs need 
not then be so crowded, and there 
would be room for discussion and for 
personal intercourse, which is by no 
means the least important feature of 
the conference. 

Routine reports should be printed in 
the A. L. A. Bulletin ahead of the 
meetings, not read aloud at a swelter- 
ing multitude. 

There should be fewer general ses- 
sions and the affiliated societies—at 
least some of them—might meet with 
one or the other district meeting, thus 
giving these occasionally a national 
scope. 


The state meetings might also be 
made biennial, to be held either with 
the district meetings or the same years 
as the conferences of the general asso- 
ciation. 

As to democratization of the A. 
L.A. 

Let the number of members of the 
council be smaller, let one-half of those 
to be elected at each conference be 
nominated (not elected) by the coun- 
cil, one-half from the floor. 

The president might also be nomi- 
nated from the floor and elected by 
the association—or else he might well 
be elected by the council—he is now, 
de facto. 

AKSEL G. S. JOSEPHSON. 
* * @ * 


I should like to submit a statement 
in regard to the affiliation of the state 
associations with the A. L. A., and I 
will base my argument on the Illinois 
Library Association. 

At present the custom seems to be 
for the majority of librarians and as- 
sistants in the larger libraries and a 
good many smaller libraries to join 
the A. L. A. at $2, and for this they re- 
ceive the bulletin containing the pro- 
ceedings in return. 

The librarians in the smaller libra- 
ries tend to join the state association 
and pay $1 with practically no return 
in the form of printed matter. 

About 50 per cent of the members of 
the state association join both, thus 
paying $3 a year for the joint member- 
ship, leaving about 50 per cent of the 
members of the state association not 
in touch with the national body, and in 
addition to all these there is a good 
per cent of all the librarians in the 
state not joining either the state or the 
national association. 

The proposition I was speaking of is 
to allow all librarians to join both the 
state and the national association by 
the payment of the annual fee of $2, 
of which the A. L. A. shall have $1.50 
and the state association $.50. 

Out of 110 members of the I. L. A. 
at $1, the state association receives 
$110, which comprises its entire in- 
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come, but has been found ample for 
present needs. 

By the last handbook the A. L. A. 
has 260 members from Illinois, which 
brings to its coffers $520. If $.50 per 
member should be paid over to the 
state association, the state association 
would receive $130, which would be 
ample for its current needs and a trifle 
more than it is now receiving from in- 
terested members. The A. L. A. would 
receive $390 as its share of the 260 
memberships. 

By running over the list of members 
of the I. L. A. we find that 50 per cent, 
or 55 members, are not members of the 
A. L. A. By the proposed affiliation 
these would be paying $1.50 to the 
A. L. A., a total of $82.50, and I be- 
lieve it would be perfectly safe to as- 
sume that 32 more librarians in the 
state would join with the extra in- 
ducement of joining both associations 
with the one fee with all the rights 
and privileges that go therewith, which 
would bring in $48 additional, a total 
to the A. L. A. of $520.50,.the same 
amount as the 260 members now bring 
in. 

The only point for discussion in this 
argument is the 32 members which 
have not joined either association, but 
as I say, I believe that these can read- 
ily be found if properly approached, 
and I therefore commend this to the 
A. L. A. committee to revise the con- 
stitution as the most practical method 
of affiliation. 

Such an arrangement has_ been 
worked out by medical associations, 
by fraternity alumni associations, the 
Drama League, and other national or- 
ganizations with state and local bodies, 
and I see no reason why it is not prac- 
ticable for library associations to join 
forces in a similar manner. 

I might add that if the initial mem- 
bership in the A. L. A. is kept at $3 
with $2 for the annual fee thereafter, 
the A. L. A. would receive the extra 
dollar and thus make up the 48 dollar 


gap all the quicker. F. K. W. Drury 


University of Illinois, 
October 28, 1914. 
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Christmas Giving* 

It is possible that the leagues being 
formed by well meaning ladies in cer- 
tain Eastern cities to do away with 
the time honored and blessed custom 
of Christmas giving will, while fail- 
ing of its object, nevertheless result in 
good. Without question, the privi- 
lege of giving has been abused; but as 
long as friendship remains, and as long 
as the White-robed Season brings us 
into closer communion with one an- 
other, the privilege to give and make 
another happy will remain one of the 
most treasured of man’s prerogatives. 
Cold indeed must be the heart that no 
longer wishes, at least once a year, to 
give pleasure to another; bleaker than 
December skies the nature that at 
Christmas has no impulses to give 
happiness to as many as possible. 

And, after all, how easy it is to do 
that! Perhaps we have erred in 
thinking that only the expensive is ac- 
ceptable, and that the warmth of our 
feeling will be judged by the cost of 
the gift. Perhaps we have overlooked 
the fact that to make expensive pres- 
ents is to place the recipient under too 
great an obligation. Had we remained 
content to give the exquisite rather 
than the costly, to suggest our good 
will and affection rather than the 
length of our purses, there would have 
been no reason for the ladies above 
mentioned to start leagues to which 
no man or woman of heart and soul 
and general impulses will ever care to 
belong! 

Unhappy he who has no memories 
of early Christmases—of one room 
wherein the lighted Christmas tree 
was the magnet that drew together old 
and young, of parcels and bundles and 
packages piled about its base, and old 
and young equally expectant of the 
moment when ribbons might be un- 
tied and the mystery of gift and giver 
revealed! Was it ten years ago, or was 
it fifty? It might have been but one; 
for the memory of such a blessed spec- 

*Sent to Pusric Lripraries by a friend in 

Denver, Col. 
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tacle is etched upon one’s memory in 
indelible lines and remains with us to 
the end. Such joyous hours are the 
heritage of the race. The reader of 
this article undoubtedly remembers 
with what pleasure he opened his par- 
ticular parcel, even as a child; and to 
think that he is now going to deny 
that same’pleasure unto others is to 
know but little of men and women and 
less of the delightful influence of the 
season. Leagues for the abolishing of 
Christmas gifts may come and leagues 
for the abolishing of Christmas gifts 
may go, but Christmas will run on 
forever. 

Expressing the thoughts of many 
people, it is to be hoped that the old 
custom of book-giving will yearly 
grow in favor. The appropriateness 
of such gifts is apparent to all; the 
thoughts of the great and good, com- 
bined with our own warm greetings 
and wishes—these surely are more 
beautiful and more appropriate at this 
particular season than the glittering 
gem or the gift as meaningless as it is 
useless. A book is something to be 
treasured and kept, something to be 
read and enjoyed again and again; its 
presence in the library is that of a 
quiet and constant friend to whom we 
can turn for sympathy when the day’s 
work is done. The great writer is he 
who gives expression to the thoughts 
in the greatest number of hearts; read- 
ing his words we nod our heads and 
feel that he is saying the very things 
that we know to be true. In our own 
way each of us is poet, novelist, essay- 
ist; the books upon our shelves rep- 
resent ourselves at our best. They are 
mute reminders of what we must ever 
strive to be; and when upon their fly 
leaves they contain loving wishes of 
friends they are veritable angels of 
good in our hours of unhappiness and 
doubt and trouble. 

As the years go by the books you 
give and the books you receive will 
speak as can no other gifts of happy 
Christmases and friendships. Being 
exquisite, and within the reach of all, 


they can bind the lowliest to the great- 
est; they are the ideal messengers of 
peace and good will to man; and when 
the day comes that we must leave our 
little libraries to read the ultimate 
secrets upon the pages of the great 
Book of Life itself, they will be treas- 
ured heirlooms to those we leave be- 
hind, reminding them not only of 
Christmases of auld lang syne, but also 
of the friendships and the loves that 
made sweet the lives of those 
passed on. 
H. SouTHERLAND. 





Canadian Spirit 


The town of Collingwood has had 
the advantage of possessing a couple 
of active young men who believe in the 
education that a library can afford the 
citizens of a community. They are 
responsible for a Carnegie building well 
planned and well administered. In the 
basement they have the Huron insti- 
tute which is a Historical collection 
of the early days of the Georgian Bay 


‘District. From this has developed a 


splendid Historical society the first 
publications of which are interesting 
and valuable. Again, this progressive 
board stirred up by one of these men, 
Mr David Williams, the editor of the 
Collingwood Bulletin and ex-presi- 
dent of the Ontario Historical society, 
engaged an artist to reproduce in mural 
painting scenes of the early days when 
Champlain, the Jesuit Fathers and the 
pioneers of later days left their im- 
press on the life of that part of Can- 
ada. And now we have received a cir- 
cular saying that the board has de- 
cided to extend the privileges of the 
library free, to the people of the town- 
ships contiguous to Collingwood and 
these people are invited to use mar- 
ket day to take home to their farms 
literature for recreation and for in- 
struction. In the words of the cir- 
cular, “Go direct to the librarian for a 
reader’s card, then proceed to help 
yourself.”—Toronto Librarian. 
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German Library Spirit 


Katechismus der Biicherei is the title 
of a handsome brochure of 46 pages 
issued on large paper under the imprint 
of Ernst Wiegandt, Leipzig. Its au- 
thor, Dr Paul Ladewig, became better 
known to a limited circle of American 
librarians a few years ago through his 
exhaustive, thorough, yet remarkably 
readable Politik der Biicherei (Leip- 
zig, Wiegandt, 1912). A work of sim- 
ilar quality and stimulating power de- 
voted to almost any other branch of 
technical knowledge would long ago 
have been made accessible to a wider 
audience through an English transla- 
tion. 

Our present concern, however, is 
with the Katechismus, reminiscent in 
name, though not otherwise, of the ex- 
cellent Graesel. Strictly speaking there 
is nothing catechetical, though much 
that is categorical, about this atract- 
ive booklet. It is made up of a series 
of short, crisp sentences and _ para- 
graphs arranged under a number of 
rubrics and animadverting upon every 
phase of library technic from “The 
book” through plans and building, ad- 
ministration, book selection, circula- 
tion, cataloging and classification, down 
to that final much-abused concept con- 
noted by the evil and hissing sound 
“statistics.” More like a creed than a 
catechism, these concise, pungent ver- 
sicles comprise a suggestive rosary of 
affirmations, often rising to the height 
of aphorisms—sometimes to sparkling 
epigrams, and occasionally relieved by 
a hoary platitude. One would be 
tempted to copious quotation if only 
the close-packed, rock-ribbed German 
phrases could be carried over without 
dilution. A few extracts will be ven- 
tured: 

“A book destroyed through legiti- 
mate use has fulfilled its destiny.” 

“Good books must be made as freely 
obtainable as bad ones always are.” 

“Trash is anything which seeks with 
perverted motives to exploit low taste. 
Thus books not intrinsically bad— 
even good books wrongly used—may 
become trash.” 
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“The old library faced rearward. 
The new library faces forward.” 

“The librarian is like a good house- 
keeper. His labors are not apparent; 
only their results.” 

“Gifts are the pledge of friendship— 
in libraries, of that of the giver.” 

As to printed catalogs—“Better 
prompt and faulty than late and—still 
not faultless.” 

“Juvenile literature should please the 
juvenile, not only his grown-up 
mentor.” 

“The librarian must be more capable 
than the teacher: he must be able to 
educate without teaching.” 

“A good memory is the chief equip- 
ment of the librarian. But woe to him 
who depends upon it alone.” 

The term Biicheret, as used by the 
author, signifies the modern free pub- 
lic library as distinct from Bibliothek. 
His point of view throughout is in 
line with the best thought and practice 
of American librarianship and from 
every page of these observations, 
which the preface declares to have 
grown out of notes made by the way 
through manifold professional activi- 
ties, there is exhaled that true library 
spirit which we have long claimed as 
a native and exclusive product of our 
own. C. B. RopEN. 





For those who are beginning a library 
and have little money to spend, I would 
suggest that there be bought, say, one book 
each of 10 great authors. It does not mat- 
ter who the authors are so long as they 
stand high and their books are well known 
and standard ones. Let us take as an ex- 
ample the following 10, chosen at random 
from a catalog of standard writers: Emer- 
son, Eliot, Bronte, Ruskin, Carlyle, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Lowell, Shakespeare, Keats, and 
as a selection of 10 of the books of these 
10 writers let us take, in the same order, 
Emerson’s “Essays,” Eliot’s “Mill on the 
Floss,” Bronte’s “Jane Eyre,” Ruskin’s 
“Sesame and Lilies,” Carlyle’s “Heroes and 
Hero Worship,” Dicken’s “David Copper- 
field,” Thackerey’s “Pendennis,” Lowell’s es- 
says “Among My Books,” a complete vol- 
ume of Shakespeare or any one of the 
Shakespeare plays, preferably ‘‘Lear” or 
“Romeo and Juliet,” and Keats’ “Poems.” 

Here you have 10 books by 10 master 
minds, books widely varied in subject, style, 
treatment. Let those 10 suffice for a time. 
Read them.—Selected. 
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The war’s toll of librarians—The horri- 
ble war in Europe is exacting its toll 
of librarians and book people in the 
same measure as it is disappointing the 
potentialities of human beings in every 
other line. 

Word has come of the death of Mr 
Jean Terquem, of Paris, who, danger- 
ously wounded on September 14, died 
in a Paris hospital the next day. 

Word has also come of the death of 
two well known book exporters, Wolf- 
gang Koehler and Carl Baedeker, of 
Leipzig, who died in battle. 

To these, word added later the name 
of Lieutenant F. Longman of. the Royal 
Fusiliers, a member of the family of C. 
J. Longman, chairman of the Booksel- 
lers’ Institute of England. 

The English library periodicals carry 
their monthly “List of honor” of libra- 
rians who have gone to the front in 
answer to the dreadful demands of the 

hour. 


Doubtless lists of other distinct con- 
tributors to the world’s work in book- 
land could be added to the list of the 
dead soldiers of 1914. Therefore li- 
brarians, as much as others, may prop- 
erly consider how they may best as- 
sist, as all right-minded people may 
do, in bringing about some condition 
of affairs that will prevent another 
slaughter of human life such as we 
read of today. 

Growth—Librarians, more than anyone 
else, are impressed with the tremendous 
amount of material that is printed for 
one reason or another, material which is 
not always in the public view. 

An example of this latter kind of 
printing that is worthy of commenda- 
tion and attention is the bulletins gotten 
out by many corporations for the infor- 


mation, education and sometimes benefit, : 


of their employes. 

The time was, not entirely beyond 
the memory of many who are in library 
service today, when the very word, “busi- 
ness,” caused a shrinking of the spirit 
to many of those who were employed in 
other kinds of remunerative employment 
that were not classed as business. 

There is no disputing that most of 
those engaged in buying and selling 
leave much to be desired in their ideas 
of dress, speech, habit, custom and out- 
look. But indeed, cannot this be said 
of those lines or vocations which are 
proud to term themselves “profession- 
als?” Even among librarians are to be 
found many of us whose preparation for 
the work which we have undertaken 
would hardly receive “excellent” on the 
cards showing development. 

All this because of a page in a little 
bulletin of a dry goods company. The 
name of the bulletin is Bright Spots and 
it certainly is a name well deserved by 
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the pithy, instructive, clever presentation 
of material that is intended for sales- 
people, and which cannot fail but make, 
if it is read as it deserves to be, them 
more effective salespeople, and more 
wide-awake human beings, with an ap- 
preciation of things worth while. 

Toledo library situation — The news- 
paper reports on the situation of the 
Toledo public library in the matter of 
having a new librarian would indicate 
that personal politics, which are the 
worst kind of politics, have entered 
into the selection of a successor to Mr 
Sewall as librarian of the Toledo pub- 
lic library. 

One might think at first account that 
this was a personal affair that belonged 
to Toledo, and that the rest of the li- 
brary world has no concern in the sit- 
uation. But this, on account of the 
previous history of the Toledo public 
library, is not the case. 

The Toledo public library has been 
established for a great many years and 
in the early days of the A. L. A., con- 
tributed not a little to the development 
of the public library sentiment through- 
out the country. A former librarian, 
Mrs Frances D. Jermaine, was a wom- 
an highly honored not only in the 
community of Toledo, but throughout 
the library world. She was recognized 
as an authority in choice of books, and 
her resignation on account of the in- 
creasing infirmities of age, was a mat- 
ter of deep regret to the library profes- 
sion generally, particularly in Ohio. 

Under the influence of Mrs Jermaine, 
the library board of Toledo became 
noted for its progressive ideals of what 
the library ought to be to a community. 
It was among the first libraries in Ohio 
to adopt free access to the books, to 
have a strong department for young 
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people and to interest the people of the 
community in the library as an edu- 
cational institution, open and service- 
able to all the people of the community. 
For some reason, or none, this leader- 
ship of the Toledo public library 
dwindled until it is lower now than it 
has been for years. 

For a number of weeks, the present 
library board, made up of five men and 
one woman, has been in a deadlock as 
between two special candidates, each 
favored by three members of the li- 
brary board. 

The favorite of one group of three is 
a man who has been connected with 
the public schools of Toledo for some 
time, but who is not a librarian, nor, 
so far as the reports show, has he been 
particularly interested in library work. 

The other group of three express 
themselves as in favor of a trained li- 
brarian, and have settled on Miss Dow- 
ney, formerly state organizer for Ohio, 
as the one who would bring the library 
to a state of efficiency which the board 
seems to think the library lacks at pres- 
ent. 

There is much to be regretted in the 
present situation, and particularly in 
the indifference of the city of Toledo 
that such a long continued situation is 
possible in an educational institution. 
There would seem to be a culpable lack 
of attention on the part of the author- 
ities of Toledo, and those who are pre- 
pared to care for the educational inter- 
ests of the city, that things have come 
to such a pass that a situation like this 
is possible. 

Surely there are enough intelligent 
people in Toledo having the best in- 
terests of their community at heart, to 
bring the sort of influence to bear on 
the situation that will undo whatever 
harm has been done, and put the To- 
ledo public library in the class of pub- 
lic institutions that are free from per- 
sonal likes and dislikes, and make it 
again a worthy instrument of educa- 
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tion for Toledo, and an example, such 
as it once was, to the other libraries 
throughout the country. It is most re- 
grettable that a library which once 
stood where the Toledo public library 
did, should have fallen on such evil 
days. 

Later: At the moment of going to 
press word comes that Herbert S. 
Hirshberg, reference librarian of Cleve- 
land public library, has been chosen li- 
brarian of Toledo public library. The 
choice is a good one and good things 
may be expected as a result. 





The Library of Louvain 

The destruction of the famous old 
library of Louvain has aroused much 
regret among many of the Catholic 
clergy in the United States who, as 
students in the University of Louvain, 
were deeply attached to it. 

The Council of the English associa- 
tion passed resolutions condemning the 
destruction of the library in the strong- 
est terms. 

A priest in a recent issue of the 
Providence (R. I.) Journal speaks as 
follows: 

The structure is so old that it has 
outlived the record of its founding, but 
is supposed to have been built about 
1100 A. D. It was erected by the 
Weaver’s Guild, the most important of 
the organizations which took the place 
of unions at that time. 

When the University of Louvain was 
started in 1425 the library was estab- 
lished there, and the hall used as a 
lecture room. Louvain was called the 
Athens of Belgium then on account of 
its standing and had a population of 
200,000, as against about 60,000 in re- 
cent years. 

The beauty of the building was its 
simplicity as a sample of old Gothic 
architecture. It was built in the form 


of a rectangle, about three stories high, 
of stone, apparently granite. 

Time had discolored the walls to a 
dull tint, and its antiquity is shown by 
the fact that the fronts of surrounding 
buildings face on former streets that 
are now mere alleys. 


Inside of the 
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structure one was immediately struck 
by the wonderful hall on the ground 
floor, with its rounded pillars and 
curved archways. 

The hall seems inclined to Roman 
rather than Gothic style and was the 
most impressive part of the edifice. The 
pillars are fashioned from small stone 
blocks. The simple decorations con- 
sisted of carving over the doors. 

By far the most valuable of the con- 
tents of the library were the Gaelic 
manuscripts, dating back to the time 
when Ireland was the seat of learning 
of the world, centuries ago. By a 
strange coincidence the only other such 
collection of Gaelic documents is pre- 
served in Berlin. 

In case the suggestion that Germany 
restore the treasures destroyed in Bel- 
gium with similar articles taken from 
her own land is carried out after the 
war, she will thus have no trouble in 
replacing the manuscripts at Louvain. 
The manuscripts are written in the old 
Gaelic script,: which resembled old 
Greek and Hebrew. After the Gaelic 
language had practically died out, its 
best students became the Dutch and 
Germans. 

The library is located almost exactly 
in the centre of Louvain and it is sur- 
prising that it has not been wholly de- 
stroyed by the Germans. The floors 
are made of stone flagging, and the 
walls are heavy throughout, but it is 
not thought that it would offer much 
resistance to modern explosives on ac- 
count of its age. 





A Memorial to a Librarian 

Librarians should be interested in 
the last session of the annual meeting 
of the Kansas State Historical society, 
which took place in Topeka, Wednes- 
day afternoon, October 21. 

The meeting was held in the Me- 
morial hall, a half million dollar build- 
ing erected by Kansas as a memorial 
to its soldiers of the Civil War. In this 
building is housed the Historical so- 
ciety with its valuable library and 
manuscripts, and newspaper collec- 
tions. 
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The event of the afternoon session of 
the society was the unveiling of a tab- 
let to the memory of Miss Zu Adams, 
librarian of the Historical society for 
many years. The tablet was placed in 
the reading room of the library by the 
Topeka Chapter, D. A. R. Miss Adams 
had been very helpful to that organiza- 
tion, was indeed one of its charter 
members, and in the genealogical sec- 
tion of the Historical library had done 
much work for them. 

The tablet is of bronze and made by 
the Gorham Company, New York. It 
bears the following inscription: 


In Loving Memory of 
ZU ADAMS 
(1859-1911) 
That Her Work Among Us 
May Be Cherished. 
This Tablet Is Placed Here 
By Topeka Chapter 
Daughters of the American Revolution 


It is placed on the south wall of the 
reading room. At the end of the read- 
ing room hangs a portrait of Miss 
Adams, placed there by the Society 
in recognition of her untiring service 
as its first librarian. 





Illinois Library Progress 


A summary of a recent statistical 
report on the libraries of Illinois shows 
the work of the Illinois library exten- 
sion commission for Illinois since the 
beginning in 1910, as follows: 


Number of free tax supported libraries, 
Jan. 1, 1910, 138. 

Number of free tax supported libraries, 
Nov. 1, 1914, 162. 

Number of endowed libraries, Jan. 1, 
1914, 

Number of endowed libraries, Nov. 1, 
1914, 11. 

Number of subscription libraries, Jan. 1, 
1910, 34. 

Number of subscription libraries becom- 
ing public libraries, 9. 

Number of subscription libraries added, 8. 

Number of subscription libraries Nov. 1, 
1914, 32. 

Total number of libraries Jan. 1, 1910, 182. 

Total number of libraries, counting seven 
localities voting tax but not yet having estab- 
lished libraries, Nov. 1, 1914, 212. 
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Planting Around Public Libraries 

We have received a number of re- 
quests for plans for permanently beauti- 
fying the grounds connected with pub- 
lic libraries in Illinois, and have made a 
plan for the Princeton library. This 
building is a very attractive structure 
in the Prairie style of architecture, and 
the planting has been done in the Prairie 
style of landscape gardening, which is 
described in “The Illinois way of beauti- 
fying the farm.” This is the largest 
free publication devoted to landscape 
gardening, and a copy of it should be 
preserved in every library in the state. 
As this book is an expensive one there 
are no copies to waste, and individuals 
are expected to sign a promise to do 
some permanent ornamental planting 
within a year before a copy is sent to 
them. Every library, however, is en- 
titled to a copy for preservation. 

If your library has ample room for 
ornamental planting, and abundant 
funds, we recommend that you engage 
a private landscape gardener to make a 
comprehensive plan for all the outdoor 
features. Letters seem to indicate, how- 
ever, that most libraries are short of 
funds, and have little room for planting 
more than a few shrubs and vines. In 
such cases there is a very simple way of 
arousing popular interest sufficiently to 
secure the money necessary for taking 
away the bare look which every public 
building has when there is no founda- 
tion planting. Each librarian can get a 
package of 50 copies of “Practical helps 
on landscape gardening,” which is Cir- 
cular 176 of the Illinois experiment 
station, and distribute these to the library 
board and to any other officials or private 
citizens who are likely to help make the 
surroundings of the library beautiful. 

Another simple and_ inexpensive 
scheme is to display in a prominent place 
a sample copy of “The Illinois way of 
beautifying the farm,” with a package 
of 100 “Australian ballots for Illinois 
citizens.” These can be accompanied by 
a simple sign explaining that everybody 
who makes a written promise to do some 
permanent ornamental planting within a 
year may have a copy of the largest free 
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publication on landscape gardening. Altho 
this circular is devoted primarily to 
farmers, it is both inspiring and practical 
to dwellers in cities and villages, because 
it contains 112 illustrations arranged in 
pairs, showing “before” and “after” con- 
ditions in Illinois and elsewhere. The 
pictures show many trees, shrubs, and 
vines native to Illinois which should be 
planted around the libraries, and lists 
are given of the best shrubs for solving 
many practical problems such as screen- 
ing unsightly objects, preventing the 
cutting of corners, and planting on the 
shady side of the buildings. 

The making of a complete planting 
plan involves a considerable expense for 
the state, and each case must be judged 
on its own merits. We make plans for 
public libraries on the following terms: 

1 That the work shall not be in com- 
petition with private landscape garden- 
ers or nurserymen. 

2 That each case shall offer an ex- 
cellent educational opportunity for dem- 
onstrating the permanent, appropriate 
style of planting under conditions where 
a good example will spread quickly to 
the whole community. 

3 That sufficient funds be guaranteed 
for the execution of the plan, and the 
permanent maintenance of the plantings 
in excellent condition. 

4 That the leading organizations co- 
operate in getting a large audience for a 
popular lecture at which the plan for the 
library grounds shall be explained and a 
characteristic scheme of planting for the 
entire community be recommended after 
a competent designer has visited the 
community and determined what can be 
done to make the greatest improvement 
in the appearance of the town in the 
shortest time and at the least expense. 

5 That each community pay the 
travelling expenses of designer and 
lecturer and.of the survey. No charge 
is made for the plan. No profit is taken 
by the Division of landscape extension 
from labor, materials, or any other 
source, as the work is entirely educa- 
tional. In most cases, a representative 
of this Division should make an inspec- 
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tion annually for three or four years 
until the plantings are thoroughly es- 
tablished. 
WILHELM MILLER. 
Division of Landscape, Department of 
Horticulture, University of Illinois. 





Library Budget Making 


At a meeting of the Massachusetts 
library club some time ago O. R. How- 
ard Thomson, librarian of the James 
V. Brown library, Williamsport, Pa., 
outlined a general plan for securing 
annual library appropriations after an 
orderly and systematic fashion. He 
said he hesitated to apply the word 
“budget” to this method of doing 
things, as it was a much overworked 
term. As much so in fact as‘the word 
“efficient” which is applied indiscrim- 
inately to hod-carriers and conductors 
of orchestra, base ball players and 
presidents of the United States. In 
fact there is no modern obsession so 
universal as the belief that there is 
virtue in the use of technical terms. 

The original meaning of the word 
budget was a scheme of income and 
outgo adequate to the administration 
of a country. Any division or rather 
tabulation of the manner in which 
money is expended is now popularly 
termed a “budget.”’ As applied to li- 
brary work it too often means the divi- 
sions of any sums of money the libra- 
rian can succeed in obtaining. The 
result is chaos. 

While schools have a definite task, 
that of devising a system adequate to 
the education of every child up to 14 
plus, a system that will prepare every 
student who desires to enter college, 
libraries are merely expected to do the 
best possible for anybody and every- 
body in a general haphazard sort of 
way. Hence in states where the con- 
ditions are similar and standards of 
education the same, the public school 
cost per pupil does not vary very 
greatly. On the other hand the main- 
tenance of libraries and the amount of 
work accomplished by them in propor- 
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tion, may vary greatly in cities of the 
same class. 

It will be seen therefore how neces- 
sary it is before estimating the receipts 
and expenditures of a library to come 
to some agreement as to what a library 
should do. As it is, we never have 
agreed what proportion the volumes 
circulated should bear to the popula- 
tion, nor what proportion the number 
of volumes on the shelves should bear 
to the population; nor what work we 
should do with the schools. 

There are some things, however; in 
the administration of the library that 
can be got at definitely. The cost of 
these should so be presented as imme- 
diately to command the respect of a 
city commission or council. First, in 
any library see whether there are any 
expenses so obvious that they may be 
called fixed charges. Heat and light 
come under this head because the 
amount of these commodities needed 
is not effected by the number of people 
who use the library. Attendants also 
come under this head. If reading, ref- 
erence and children’s rooms are open, 
allowance must be made for sufficient 
supervision of these rooms, whether 
the public patronize them liberally or 
not. 

Light and heat take about 30% of 
any appropriation, attendants about 
50%, 80% of the expense of a library 
are therefore fixed charges. 

Movable charges are printing, sta- 
tionery, other supplies and books. Of 
these, the cost of books can be deter- 
mined pretty accurately. Fiction and 
juvenile books are 80% of the total cir- 
culation of any library. Books of these 
classes circulate steadily until they are 
worn out. The cost of any such book 
is the price paid for it plus the amount 
spent to rebind it, and the cost of each 
issue is the sum of its purchase and 
rebinding price divided by the issues 
obtained. If a book of fiction costs 
$1.00 and circulates ten times, the 
actual cost of each volume is lc per 
issue. 

Take the case of fiction in the J. V. 
Brown library, in 14 months there were 


486 volumes of fiction discarded ; their 
purchase cost was $352.96, their re- 
binding cost $231, and the number of 
issues obtained from them was 51,813, 
an average of 107. Therefore, the pur- 
chase and binding cost for each issue 
of fiction was $1.13. During the 
same time 744 juvenile books were dis- 
carded, their purchase cost was $494.51, 
their rebinding $334.40, the number of 
issues 67,068, an average of 90. There- 
fore the purchase and binding cost 
for each juvenile issue was $1.24. The 
significance of these figures is this, 
that if during any year a library 
spends for juvenile books and fiction 
less than the purchase and binding cost 
of an issue of these classes, multiplied 
by the total volumes circulated, its 
stock has depreciated in value. If a 
library started with 10,000 volumes, 
circulated those volumes till they were 
worn out, but never bought new ones, 
it could not be said the cost was merely 
that of administration, the cost would 
have been administration plus the cap- 
ital (in this case books), that was com- 
pletely wiped out. Looked at in this 
way, the book and binding cost neces- 
sary to keep that portion of a library’s 
stock from which nearly 80% of its cir- 
culation is obtained, can be calculated. 
Figured for a_ supposititious 100,000 
volumes circulation annually: 
50,000 juvenile issues at 1.24 cents..... $620 
30,000 fiction issues at 1.13 cents...... 339 
To this must be added losses of vari- 
ous kinds, say in a year, 50 volumes 
each of juvenile and fiction—$118.50, 
and the total cost of fiction and ju- 
venile issues, is $1,077.50. 





Lists of Children’s Books 


The Minnesota public library com- 
mission has issued a revised new edi- 
tion of “Children’s books for Christmas 
gifts.” The material is still in type, and 
any library or library commission which 
may care to use it, is welcome to do so. 
The books can be obtained with the name 
of the library or commission on the 
cover for $15 per 1,000, or $8.50 for 
500 copies. 
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Business Library on Women’s Work 


Until quite recently the popular no- 
tion of a library has been limited to a 
collection of books—generally an im- 
posing collection as to numbers—and 
in many instances a collection for the 
most part stored away in inaccessible 
stacks. That the stock in trade of a 
library may be largely made up of clip- 
pings, pamphlets, and card lists of in- 
formation, still comes to many as a 
novelty. Industrial and social organ- 
izations, however, are commencing to 
recognize the value of a special bureau 
to bring together material and data re- 
lating to their work, and to keep them 
in touch with what is being done else- 
where along their particular lines. 
Although a very recent development, 
the business library has already be- 
come an established fact, and manu- 
facturing plants, department stores 
and public service corporations are 
availing themselves of its assistance. 

To this class of business library or 
clearing room, the reference library of 
the Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union belongs. It supplements 
the work of the Union’s departments 
by collecting periodicals and pamph- 
lets of interest in their work and by 
looking up needed information. As 
the Union comprises 13 different de- 
partments, and as 18 types of activity, 
—social, educational and industrial— 
are carried on, this information service 
covers a wide field, from looking up 
regulations, state and federal, regard- 
ing the use of glucose in confectionery, 
to securing data as to the effects of in- 
dustrial strain on working women. 

Directly or indirectly the major part 
of the requests relate to women’s in- 
terests, since the fundamental purpose 
of the Union is woman’s welfare. So 
in meeting these demands from the de- 
partments, the library in the three 
years of its existence has accumulated 
a highly specialized group of material 
about women’s work and occupations. 
This is represented largely by pamph- 
lets and periodicals (there is a small 
collection of books), such as reports of 


minimum wage commissions of differ- 
ent states; of welfare and protective 
committees; state and federal studies 
of the conditions of women’s employ- 
ment, as well as reports of women’s 
organizations and catalogs of  insti- 
tutions throughout the country which 
offer vocational training for women. 

This material is by no means limited 
to the Union’s use. For the library is 
freely open to any one, both men and 
women, interested in its special sub- 
ject, whether a member of the Union 
or not. Thus it combines with a busi- 
ness information bureau a public refer- 
ence library on women’s work and vo- 
cations. As club women and students 
taking economic courses in high 
schools and colleges are becoming 
widely interested in these subjects, the 
library offers an opportunity for spe- 
cial service to these groups. Free as- 
sistance in looking up references for 
papers, theses and debates, is extended 
to all. 

Frequently this assistance takes the 
form of reading lists prepared on the 
topic in question. This is particularly 
so in the case of requests received by 
letter or telephone. Some recent in- 
quiries illustrating the type of public 
reference service are as follows: 

From a college professor, list of ref- 
erences on family budgets and ex- 
penditures; from a department store, 
list on window trimming; teacher in 
technical school, reading list on 
women’s work and vocations suitable 
for high school girls; college student, 
assistance in preparing for debate on 
effects of present unrest of women. 

Much of the service is directly voca- 
tional, for the library supplements the 
work of the department of vocational 
counseling by collecting material on 
professions open to women, and 
schools offering training, and prepar- 
ing bibliographies on vocational sub- 
jects. A student interested in training 
for social work, for instance, will find 
in the library catalogs of the differ- 
ent schools of philanthropy in the 
country as well as book and periodical 
articles describing the opportunity for 
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women in this field. “What are the 
necessary qualifications for a children’s 
librarian?” “Where can I learn land- 
scape gardening?” are illustrations of 
requests received. So many calls have 
come for information of this sort, that 
suggestive reading lists, 10 to 20 titles, 
have been prepared by the library on 
a number of different occupations, as 
agriculture, chemistry, interior deco- 
rating, and secretarial work. 

A particularly interesting side of the 
work with students is the practical 
training offered to library school un- 
dergraduates. During the present year 
eight seniors from the library school 
at Simmons college have come to the 
Union library for supervision in their 
work, seven for direction in their bib- 
liographic work, and one for general 
library practice. It is hoped that next 
year this vocational training may be 
much extended. In this way the li- 
brary is commencing to contribute to 
the vocational work for women in 
which the Union stands as pioneer. 

EtHet M. JoHnson. 





American Library Association 
Midwinter meetings 

The usual Chicago midwinter meet- 
ings will be held this year, Wednesday, 
December 30, to Friday, January 1. 
Headquarters will be at the Hotel 
La Salle, corner of La Salle and Madi- 
son streets and meetings will be held 
there unless otherwise announced. 

Reservations should be made direct 
with management of hotel, stating 
time of arrival. 

The Hotel La Salle will provide 
meeting rooms and committee rooms 
free of charge. Those having charge 
of meetings not here referred to 
should make arrangements for suitable 
meeting rooms direct with the hotel 
management or through the secretary 
of the A. L. A. 

The Executive Board will meet on 
Thursday evening, December 31. 

The Council will hold sessions on 
Wednesday afternoon, December 30, 
and Thursday afternoon, December 31. 
Program will be mailed later to in- 
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dividual members. Members of thie 
Council are requested to notify the 
Secretary of the A. L. A. whether or 
not they expect to be in attendance. 

The Publishing Board will meet on 
Thursday morning, December 31, at 
the A. L. A. executive office. Further 
notice will be sent to individual mem- 
bers. 

The League of library commis- 
sions wili meet Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday mornings, December 30, 
31, and January 1. There will be no 
papers presented; the meetings will be 
in the nature of a discussion or con- 
ference. A definite list of subiects will 
be discussed, one or two persons be- 
ing asked to open the discussion of 
each subject. 

The library school faculties will 
hold meetings on Friday morning and 
afternoon, January 1. 

A meeting of college librarians of 
the Middle West will be held Friday 
morning and a round table for li- 
brarians of small colleges on Friday 
afternoon. Correspondence regarding 
this round table should be addressed 
to Miss Iva M. Butlin, Beloit College 
library, Beloit, Wis. 

The Chicago library club will en- 
tertain visiting librarians on Wednes- 
day evening, December 30. 

There will be a meeting of normal 
school and high school librarians some 
time during the week. W. H. Kerr, 
Kansas State Normal School library, 
Emporia, will be glad to receive sug- 
gestions, topics for discussion, etc. 

The annual meeting of the American 
historical association will be held in 
Chicago, December 29-31, with head- 
quarters at the Auditorium hotel, and 
members of the A. L. A. will doubtless 
be welcome at the meetings. Unfortu- 
nately, it has not been possible to avoid a 
conflict of dates between these two 
associations. 





“Be thankful f’r what ye have not, Hin- 
nissy—'tis th’ on’y safe rule. If ye’er on’y 
thankful f’r ye’er possissions ye’er supply 
won’t last a day. But if ye’er thankful f’r 
what others have an’ ye have not, an’ thank- 
ful ye haven’t it, all th’ wurruld contributes 
to ye’er gratichood.”—Mr. Dooley. 
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Illinois Library Association 

Nineteenth annual meeting October 21-23 

The Illinois library association held 
its annual meeting in the State Capitol 
at Springfield, with a registered at- 
tendance of 129. There was undoubt- 
edly a much larger number in attend- 
ance, and the meeting was one of the 
best the association has ever held. 

The first session was opened on 
Wednesday afternoon by the presi- 
dent, F. K. W. Drury. In his address 
Mr Drury outlined the plans of the 
association at the time of its organiza- 
tion, when its immediate purpose was 
to promote library interests throughout 
the state by securing a state library 
commission, by promoting library 
legislation, and to conduct an informa- 
tion bureau at the library school. 

The commission has been secured 
and has taken over all the lines of 
work expected of such a state board, 
so that two purposes of the organiza- 
tion are secured: a commission and in- 
formation. The third, better legisla- 
tion, is still before us. 

Are you satisfied with your library law as 
it stands? Do you receive by taxation all the 
money you need for your library? Does the 
city council give you all you are entitled to? 
Are you satisfied that commission govern- 
ment shall class your library with parks and 
sewers? Do you believe that six libraries of 
the state at Springfield (with a seventh threat- 
ened) are managed most economically and 
efficiently with a separate board in control of 
each and no cooperation except by grace of a 
good disposition? 

We must have some organization to advo- 
cate and push the reform and amendments 
wanted by the librarians of the state. And if 
the Illinois library association doesn’t do it 
who in the state will? 

Your legislative committee will advocate 
three amendments out of the many possible 
ones, and I ask you not only to.approve of 
these here, but to work for them until they 
are made into laws. This means that you 
must see personally your local representative 
and senator, it means talking and working, it 
means pursuing the legislator and this legisla- 
tion until our aim is accomplished. 

_To secure legislation requires both indi- 
vidual effort and an organized united front. 
The first is your part; the second we effect 
through our library association and its legis- 
lative committee. 

The association has supported the 
work of the library commission both 
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financially and with personal help. 
The Secretary of the commission may 
have the comfort of knowing that she 
has the loyal support of the libraries 
of the state through the state organi- 
zation. 

The association is affiliated with the 
American library association, but a 
closer relation still should exist if pos- 
sible. During the year the executive 
board voted $25 to the work of the 
A. L. A. exhibit committee, which 
practical codperation is a direct and 
natural result of the affiliation. Per- 
haps a closer relationship in the matter 
of the already proposed alternate years 
meetings may come. 

The report of the secretary contained 
the following principal items: The 
association distributed during the past 
year 1,000 copies of Pustic LriprariEs 
throughout the state to encourage and 
stimulate interest in libraries; the re- 
maining copies of Miss Sharp’s “TIlli- 
nois libraries,” have been given to the 
University of Illinois; total member- 
ship reported October 15, 1914, 131 
members; two members have been lost 
by death, two by resignation, 35 new 
members were added. 

The treasurer’s report showed cash 
on hand, $290.90 in 1913; receipts, 
$140.50; total, $431.40; expenditures 
$261.29; balance on hand, $170.11. 

The report of the committee on re- 
vision of the constitution was present- 
ed by the chairman, and after con- 
siderable discussion, both at the first 
meeting and later on Friday morning, 
a motion was carried that the consti- 
tution as amended be printed as the 
report of the committee, and be 
brought up at the next regular meet- 
ing for adoption. 

At the general meeting on Wednes- 
day evening Robert E. Hieronymus, 
Community adviser of the University 
of Illinois, gave an address on “The 
community center.” He called atten- 
tion to the growing appreciation of the 
people for the community idea, in 
which the necessary machinery for car- 
rying on everyday life socially, as well 
as in educational and spiritual matters, 
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made the boundaries of the commu- 
nity, and suggested ways in which the 
library could help the community by 
working with the schools and other 
organizations. He advocated an ag- 
gressive policy on the part of libraries, 
saying that the librarian should be a 
leader in the community. 

Florence R. Curtis, University of 
Illinois library school, presented “The 
library’s part in the social survey.” 
Miss Curtis offered and amplified an 
outline which could be followed. by 
libraries in collecting social survey ma- 
terial. She urged that the librarian 
make frequent and urgent appeals to 
the citizens to make the library a de- 
pository for all kinds of material deal- 
ing with the past, present and future 
of the community, where it might be 
of daily use by investigators, city offi- 
cials, teachers and others. Her scheme 
of classification was as follows: Maps, 
early history of the community ; topog- 
raphy and climate; public utilities; the 
municipality ; the population; employ- 
ment; housing and living conditions; 
education; religious agencies; recrea- 
tion; welfare agencies, vice and crime. 

Miss Curtis considered it the prov- 
ince of the librarian to actively collect 
historical material dealing with the 
founding and incorporation of the 
community and with its early settlers, 
also everything showing the growth of 
the municipality and of local historical 
value. 

At the evening session, the city at- 
torney of Springfield welcomed the 
association in a short cordial address. 

Henry C. Remann, librarian of the 
Lincoln library of Springfield, read a 
paper in which he presented briefly the 
character of the various libraries in 
the state capital, something of their 
origin and a summary of their activi- 
ties. This resumé materially helped the 
visiting librarians by showing them 
that the city held for their considera- 
tion almost any side of library activity 
they might desire to investigate. Mr 
Remann also repeated the cordial wel- 
come on behalf of the city administra- 
tion. 
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The remainder of the evening was 
spent in an informal reception at the 
State library, where Mrs Fowler and 
her assistants proved themselves very 
efficient hostesses. 

The Thursday morning — session 
opened with the report of the council 
presented for the preceding year by 
the secretary. An important item was 
that, in appreciation of the work of the 
Library extension commission, the 
council had voted $42.19 for the ex- 
penses of the secretary of the commis- 
sion in holding library institutes in 
Kewanee, St. Charles and Gilman, in 
September and October, 1914. 

A pleasant feature of the Thursday 
morning session was the greetings 
from the libraries in Springfield, dur- 
ing which the scope of the various 
libraries was outlined. 

Finley F. Bell, representing the 
Legislative reference bureau, greeted 
the members and explained the func- 
tion of the bureau: first, to collect ma- 
terial; second, to obtain bills and sum- 
marize legislation; third, to prepare a 
budget; fourth, to frame bills. Mr 
Bell emphasized the fact that this de- 
partment was a legislative bureau, and 
not in any sense a library. It pre- 
ferred rather to be called a user of 
libraries in which to find their ma- 
terial, than to be considered as making 
collections of any considerable extent. 

On behalf of the State library Mrs 
Eva May Fowler gave a most cordial 
greeting. She explained the work 
undertaken by the library, and told of 
the progress made. All parts of the 
state were reached by loaning books 
and other material to schools, clubs, 
small libraries, students and individu- 
als, and it was their aim to be of prac- 
tical use in any part of the state where 
literature such as they had could be 
used. 

Dr A. R. Cook of the Natural His- 
tory Museum library followed and 
gave a short talk on the experiences 
and vicissitudes of the museum, now 
in its sixty-third year. He invited the 
visiting librarians to visit the museum, 
which was especially strong in its 
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geological department and he _ ex- 
pressed a desire to help any one in 
the state at any time he could do so. 
His appreciation of the work of the 
public libraries was very pleasing and 
he hoped they might grow strong and 
increase, because “The libraries of the 
state indicate its culture just as the 
lack of books, pictures and music in a 
home are indicative of its lack.” 

The secretary of the State library 
commission, Miss Price, gave a review 
of the work done during the past year, 
and a brief resumé of library condi- 
tions throughout the state. She re- 
ported that during the year there had 
been established 12 new public libra- 
ries and 18 subscription libraries, 
making a total of 197 libraries free to 
the public. 

Miss Price spoke of the difficulty 
experienced by the commission in get- 
ting information for the register of 
libraries soon to be printed. There 
were 32 libraries that did not reply at 
all, and many others only partially. 
Miss Price asked the cooperation of 
the librarians with the commission in 
the following purposes: first, to get 
more libraries; second, to have more 
efficient librarians; third, to have bet- 
ter paid librarians. Miss Price ex- 
plained the nature of the assistance 
given to the small libraries, clubs and 
schools through the traveling libraries. 
Many of those present availed them- 
selves of the opportunity of seeing 
Miss Price in her office and obtaining 
advice and assistance. 

The State Historical library pre- 
sented the greetings of Mrs Weber by 
her assistant, Miss Osborne. She told 
of the work of the Historical library 
in collecting and preserving all books, 
manuscripts or any material obtain- 
able, relating to any phase of Middle 
West or Illinois history, and the pub- 
lication of valuable historical material. 
Mrs Weber made a plea for the assist- 
ance of librarians in doing this work. 

A letter from Mrs R. B. Farson, 
chairman of the Library committee of 
the Illinois Federation of women’s 
clubs, expressed hearty sympathy with 
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every effort that the association will 
make to bring better library conditions 
in Illinois, and promised the service of 
her committee in whatever plans or 
outlines there may be for better library 
service for the state. 

A communication from Mrs H. J. 
Carr, of Scranton, was read. This gave 
many interesting facts about the pred- 
ecessor of the Illinois library associa 
tion, that is, the Western library asso- 
ciation, which existed from 1881 to 
1886. Some interesting extracts were 
as follows: 


It was in the days when I was young and 
had charge of the Illinois State library tha 
the first library meeting in the West or 
Middle West was held at Springfield, Ill. 
Nov. 22-23, 1881. That was a generation ago 
and very few of the small number in attend- 
ance are still living. Dr W. P. Poole was 
elected president, and I, then Edith Wall- 
bridge, secretary-treasurer. 

Miss Ellen Gale, at Rock Island, is probably 
the only one present at that library confer- 
ference who continues to fill the same posi- 
tion that she did in 1881. Another one at the 
Springfield meeting, Miss Theresa West (now 
Mrs H. F. Elmendorf), continues in library 
work, though at Buffalo instead of Milwaukee. 

This conference of Western librarians was 
called through the efforts of Mr Fred J. Sol- 
dan, then librarian, who died Nov. 5, 1899. 
When organized it was called the Western 
library association, but as the two meetings 
during its existence were held in Illinois 
(Springfield, 1881, and Rock Island, 1884), it 
might be considered as really belonging to that 
state. 

No one at that first conference could have 
foreseen the multiplicity of similar organiza- 
tions that were to arise, and there was much 
discussion as to the advisability of forming a 
Western association “lest the A. L. A. should 
consider it a rival!” 

As I look over the old records I realize that 
our meetings compared very favorably with 
those of similar associations even in these 
library enlightened days. 

The second meeting was held at Rock 
Island, Dec. 3-4, 1884, with a goodly gather- 
ing of librarians from Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Des Moines and 
other cities. 

The final meeting of the executive com- 
mittee was held at Lake George, Sept. 10, 1885, 
during the A. L. A. conference. 

In 1886 the secretary-treasurer resigned her 
position in the Illinois State library and was 
married, and there are no farther records of 
the Western library association. 


An earnest, sincere and appreciative 
tribute to Katharine L. Sharp, the 
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founder of the Illinois library school, 
one of the founders of the association 
and for years a prominent figure in 
library circles, was read by Miss Fran- 
ces Simpson, of the Illinois library 
school, a close friend and co-worker 
with Miss Sharp. 

“A white list of periodicals for a 
public library,” this paper read by 
Nellie E. Parham, of Bloomington, was 
full of bright and helpful suggestions 
and was thoroughly enjoyed. 

She deprecated the prevalent custom 
of looking through a magazine rather 
than reading it and for that reason pre- 
ferred those without illustration. The 
report of the Massachusetts library 
club was quoted in regard to the 
“alarming decadence in tone in many 
of the leading American periodicals,” 
and their suggested “ten best” men- 
tioned. Miss Parham did not wholly 
agree with the selection, and in criti- 
cising them and others said: 

What have we a right to expect in a first 
class literary magazine? Is it too much to 
ask that its criticism be constructive, that its 
essays should contain both wit and wisdom, 
that its fiction should have distinction of style 
and its poetry breathe a spirit not wholly 
of earth? ; ras 

Of that weekly magazine which is supposed 
to be the busy man’s time saver? A _ well 
digested report of the week’s news at home 
and abroad, readable and timely articles_upon 
men and events. Fearless editorials. Do or 
do we not find these things in most of the 
American magazines that we call leading? 


Miss Parham concluded with a list 
which she would suggest for a library 
having to limit its subscription list to 
50 magazines. 

Atlantic, Outlook, Century, Scientific Ameri- 
can and Supplement, Survey, Harper, National 
Geographic Magazine, St. Nicholas, Popular 
Mechanics, North American Review, Scribner, 
Good Houstkeeping, Craftsman, Current 
Opinion, Popular Science Monthly, Nineteenth 
Century & After, Literary Digest, Dial, Engi- 
neering, Illustrated London News, Catholic 
World, Hibbert Journal, World’s Work, Inde- 
pendent, Nation, Delineator, Forum, Living 
Age, Technical World, Education, Interna- 
tional Studio, Missionary Review of the 
World, Sunday School Times, Youth’s Com- 
panion, Annals of the American Academy, 
Modern Priscilla, Bulletin of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union, Saturday Evening Post, Woman’s 
Home Companion, American Homes and 
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Gardens, leaving room for musical and spe- 
cial periodicals and, of course, the library 
journals. 

A general discussion followed, par- 
ticipated in by Misses Ahern, Price, 
Curtis, Messrs Parsons, O’Donnell, 
Legler, Drury, Shearer and others. 

Attention was called to the commer- 
cializing influence of the large business 
interests on the editors who are seldom 
now of the high standard of Howells 
and others of his day, and also to the 
formation of syndicates acquiring con- 
trol of groups of magazines and lower- 
ing the standard of contributions ac- 
cepted. A number of the popular mag- 
azines were considered and their de- 
cadence deplored. That they be 
dropped from the library list was rec- 
ommended. Miss Curtis called special 
attention to the influence of the lurid 
literature displayed at the news stands 
on the young people. The subject was 
further discussed at the round table 
for small libraries. 

Henry Legler, of the Chicago public 
library, discussed the subject, “Shall 
we urge county libraries in Illinois?” 
He gave a short summary of the his- 
tory of county libraries in the United 
States, and produced evidence that 
the answer to the question was an em- 
phatic affirmative, and closed by sug- 
gesting that the legislative committee 
consider the matter of bringing about 
some permissible plan for some county, 
township, or school district law to be 
obtained from the legislature. 

Miss Price called attention to the 
advantage that the county library 
would have as a distributing center, 
saving time and freight charges in 
sending books the extreme length and 
breadth of the state. She stated that 
17 counties cannot now avail themselves 
of the township organization. 

In general discussion Mr O’Donnell 
advocated a publicity campaign to 
bring the value of the library to the 
people in the less thickly settled dis- 
tricts, so that they would not be 
alarmed at the suggestion of a slight 
advance in taxation to support the 
library in a widened field. 
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Miss Hubbell took the chair while 
Mr Drury presented the report of the 
Legislative committee to the Illinois 
library association as follows: 

Your legislative committee respectfully pre- 
sents the following recommendations: 

First: An amendment increasing the tax 
rate according as the Trustees’ association 
shall recommend. : 

Second: An amendment requiring the library 
board to certify the annual budget for the 
council. ae 

Third: An amendment to the commission 
government act requiring a separate library 
board to be appointed by the commissioners, 
similar to the library board under the regular 
library act. 

We recommend that these three amend- 
ments selected by your legislative committee 
out of many that might be endorsed be re- 
ferred to a new legislative committee to be 
appointed by the incoming president, and that 
they be pushed in the next legislature. 

In regard to the situation at Springfield, we 
also ask that the association endorse the rec- 
ommendation of the legislative committee as 
follows: 

We ‘recommend, namely: that a_ library 
board be authorized to consist of seven mem- 
bers, five to be appointed by the Governor for 
a term of five years, one to retire each year, 
together with two ex-officio members, the 
Governor and Secretary of State; that this 
board receive no pay for its services; that it 
have charge of the various library interests of 
the state at Springfield, and also care for 
library interests throughout the state. 

On motion, the report was accepted 
as read. 

On motion of Mr Wilson a commit- 
tee of three was appointed to appear 
before the Efficiency and Economy 
committee, now in session in Spring- 
field, for the purpose of taking up with 
that committee the question of the con- 
solidation of the library interests of 
the state located in Springfield, and 
to present the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion’s ideas on consolidation and such 
other matters pertaining to the library 
interests of the State of Illinois as may 
properly come before said Efficiency 
and Economy committee, consisting of 
H. E. Legler, Jane P. Hubbell and 
Mrs Jessie P. Weber. 

On Thursday evening at a general 
public meeting which was largely at- 
tended by Springfield citizens, Dr 
Walter Dill Scott of Northwestern 
university, gave a most interesting lec- 


ture on “The psychology of the rising 
generation of Americans.” 

Dr Scott spoke of the difference be- 
tween the influences at work on the 
child of today and that of a generation 
ago and how his attitude toward his 
work and play had changed. The dif- 
ference was also carried along after 
school days to the work undertaken by 
the young people of today and Dr Scott 
concluded that employers should un- 
derstand better the motive forces at 
work among the young men. He con- 
sidered these to be, a desire on the part 
of the employe for social approval by 
the people of the kind of work in which 
he was engaged; 2, an opportunity to 
advance, thus recognizing his ambi- 
tion; 3, a feeling that his work is useful 
in fulfilling part of the world’s work; 4, 
co-operation with his fellow workers. 

The ideas might profitably be studied 
by librarians and used in connection with 
their extension work. 

George B. Utley, secretary of the 
American library association, brought a 
greeting to the association and spoke of 
the future plans of the A. L. A., many of 
which he felt would be directly useful to 
the libraries of Illinois and in which he 
hoped he might have the cooperation of 
the librarians. He expressed the desire 
of the A. L. A. to be of service in any 
way and at any time. 


Round tables 

Part of Friday morning was devoted 
to separate meetings for those whose in- 
terests diverged. These meetings were 
all well attended and reports indicate 
that they were practical in the considera- 
tion and discussion of the subjects 
brought up. 

For small libraries 

The meeting was conducted by Anna 
May Price of the Library extension 
commission, and the following subjects 
were discussed. 

Eva Cloud, librarian of the Kewanee 
public library, presented a list of chil- 
dren’s books which the librarians might 
recommend to patrons for Christmas 
purchase. The list includes picture 
books, illustrated editions of classics, 
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Bible stories, fairy and wonder stories, 
King Arthur and Robin Hood, poetry 
and rhymes, fiction, Christmas stories, 
and a list of inexpensive editions. 

The entire list has been printed by the 
Library extension commission and will 
be distributed gratis among the libraries 
of the state. 

“Periodicals for the small library” 
was introduced by Josie Houchens 
of the University of [Illinois _ li- 
brary, who gave a_ suggested list 
of 22 periodicals, their list price, the 
estimated discount, and the cost of 
binding same in buckram. She recom- 
mended purchase through the larger 
subscription agencies. The result of 
the discussion following was that great 
care should be taken in the selection of 
periodicals and it would be better to se- 
lect fewer magazines, but continue the 
subscription from year to year and bind 
the volumes as completed. 

Simplification of the accession book 
was taken up by Florence R. Curtis of 
the University of Illinois and she went 
so far as to say that the only necessary 
items were author, title, publisher and 
cost and that the preferable style of book 
was the loose leaf, which permitted the 
use of the typewriter. 

A discussion regarding the best way 
to deal with mutilation and defacement 
of books indicated that the best results 
would be obtained by codperation with 
the schools in teaching a respect for pub- 
lic property. Short articles in the pub- 
lic press were advocated, and an impres- 
sion might be given that the librarian 
always knows the exact condition of the 
book—an idea suggested by turning over 
a few pages of the book before giving it 
out and again on receiving it. 

The last question discussed was “How 
many books should be issued on a read- 
er’s card.” The liberality was left to 
each library to decide for itself, but the 
consensus of opinion was that it should 
be more than one. The date slip in the 
book would show the reader when the 
book was due. 

The round table was well attended 
and the discussions helpful. 
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For reference librarians and larger libraries 


Earl N. Manchester, head of the 
Reader’s department of the University of 
Chicago libraries, in opening this round 
table pointed out the varied character of 
reference books. 

General and special reference works, 
bibliographies, and the reference depart- 
ments of libraries were all taken up. The 
idea of cooperation in working up read- 
ing lists and reference lists brought out 
the suggestion that some one library 
might be made a clearing house for all 
subjects and lists such as come up daily 
in connection with clubs and _ schools. 
This work Mrs Fowler of the State li- 
brary volunteered to do. 


Trustees section 

The Trustees’ section opened with roll 
call and report of the secretary and 
treasurer, followed by address and re- 
port of the president, J. L. O’Donnell, 
who spoke of the needs of legislation 
and particularly on the tax levy required 
for county libraries, and also the 
tax levy required in Cook County. It 
was moved and carried that an attempt 
be made to authorize the amendment of 
Section One, so as to allow the levy of 
two mills generally and 1.2 mills for 
cities over 100,000. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year: 
J. L. O’Donnell, Joliet, President; Eu- 
genia Allen, Decatur, Secretary and 
Treasurer. Trustees’ committee on leg- 
islation reappointed: John R. Jones, 
Carmi; John W. Downey, Joliet; Arthur 
R. Haley, Rockford; Anna E. Felt, 
Galena. 


The story hour 

At the close of the round tables a gen- 
eral session listened to an exposition and 
illustration of the value of the story hour 
by Mrs Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen. Fol- 
lowing a short talk on the connection of 
the story hour with the library and the 
school and its importance, with a few 
suggestions as to what not to do, Mrs 
Thorne- Thomsen gave two Norse 
stories in her inimitable way. 
Business session 

Moved by Miss Ahern that the Illinois 
library association commend to the in- 
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coming legislation the idea of the County 
library law. Carried. 


Reports of committees 

The annual meeting of the Illinois li- 
brary association is being held at Spring- 
field at the invitation of the late Honorable 
Harry Woods. The association, there- 
fore, in its annual meeting, desires to place 
on record its appreciation of the services 
rendered the Jibrary interests of the state 
by Mr Woods, late Secretary of State, ex- 
officio state librarian, and member of the 
Library extension commission since Jan- 
uary 1912, | : 

The association also desires, at this 
time, to express its sense of loss of the 
cheerful and helpful personality which 
brought the cordial message of invitation 
to its meeting last December. Mr Woods’ 
active interest in the development of the 
state library and the Illinois library ex- 
tension commission as educational agen- 
cies of state-wide usefulness, began almost 
from the first days of his administration, 
and this interest so vigorously displayed 
in taking steps to provide adequate library 
facilities for the people of Illinois through 
the services of the state library and its 
allied interests as an educational force in 
the state at large, was warmly welcomed 
by the librarians. 

_ In view of this very helpful codperation 
in its work the association wishes to put 
on record in the minutes of this meeting 
its sincere gratitude for all Mr Woods’ 
helpfulness, and its appreciation of his 
kindly spirit. 

M. E. Auern, Chairman, 

ANNA May PRice, 

Eva May Fow er. 
Resolutions passed 

The Illinois library association in 
annual session at Springfield, October 
21-23, 1914, warmly appreciates all the 
courtesies extended to the members dur- 
ing this meeting. 

We wish to thank Mr Stevenson, the 
Secretary of state, in that the arrange- 
ments for the sessions as planned by the 
local committee and endorsed by Mr 
Woods have been so well and agreeably 
carried out. 

We wish to thank the various heads of 
the State libraries, their assistants, the 
librarians and members of staff of the 
libraries of the city who composed the 
efficient local committee for the warm 
welcome and kind treatment accorded 
us and for the beautiful reception on 
Wednesday night. 

Our thanks are given to the Commer- 
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cial association for the delightful ride 
through the beautiful parks, many points 
of historic interest, and concluding with 
the charming reception at the Lincoln 
library. 

We wish to express to Miss Simpson 
our thanks for the expression of per- 
sonal loss we all feel in the death of 
Miss Katharine L. Sharp, who in the pio- 
neer days of this organization was one 
of its leading spirits and who contrib- 
uted so much to promote library educa- 
tion in Illinois. 

JOSEPHINE E. DurHAM, 
ErFiE A. LANSDEN, 
E. S. Witcox, 

H. G. Wilson reported the action of 
the Trustees’ section and moved that the 
Legislative committee appointed by the 
new president of the Illinois library as- 
sociation be instructed to see that proper 
bills, embodying the recommendations of 
the report submitted by the Trustees’ 
section in regard to changes in the tax 
rates for library purposes and other 
changes in the Library Act be prepared 
and presented to the next session of the 
legislature. Said committee to work in 
cooperation with the legislative commit- 
tee of the Trustees’ section. Carried. 

The following officers were elected: 

President, Mary Eileen Ahern, Chi- 
cago; vice-president, Ida F. Wright, 
Springfield; secretary, Maud A. Par- 
sons, Joliet; treasurer, Mary J. Booth, 
Charleston; council (terms to expire 
1917), Effie A. Lansden, Cairo; Henry 
FE. Legler, Chicago. 

Legislative committee for 1915: S. 
S. Greeley, Winnetka; H. S. Wilson, 
Chicago; J. B. Wallbridge, Hoopeston ; 
H. M. Pindell, Peoria; G. F. Rearick, 
Danville; Mrs Bruce Farson, St. 
Charles. 

During the sessions the wide halls of 
the state house were turned over to the 
association for the different exhibits. 
The largest of these was sent by the 
Bureau of Education and _ illustrated 
work which could be done with schools, 
gave samples of free material of advan- 
tage for bulletins, and showed graphic 
methods of modern library work. 

Maup A. Parsons, Secretary. 
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Library Meetings 

Chicago— The November meeting of 
the Chicago library club was held No- 
vember 12 at the Chicago public library. 
The speakers were W. N. C. Carlton of 
the Newberry library, and C. B. Roden 
of the Public library, on the subject, 
“The librarians’ reading.” Mr Carlton 
spoke of the three kinds of reading for a 
librarian—the practical and professional 
in connection with one’s work; the seri- 
ous reading along the lines of a specialty 
in which to become a master, together 
with a reading that would give an un- 
derstanding of other subjects; thirdly, 
the stimulating reading for the develop- 
ment of the whole spiritual and mental 
being. With this was some practical ad- 
vice as to the use of one’s time in accom- 
plishing the object. 

Mr Roden approached the subject dif- 
ferently, although the two speakers were 
in substantial accord, mentioning first the 
two dangers of extreme specialization 
and of being visionary. He divided the 
reading into that for professional equip- 
ment, that to “achieve discontent,” that 
to “keep awake.” In connection with the 
latter kinds, he suggested the pleasure 
and profit from certain selected classes 
of books, for instance, belles lettres, 
speculative philosophy, the essay, contro- 
versial religion, a special field of history. 


Connecticut—The library association 
held its autumn meeting in the Nor- 
walk public library, on Tuesday, Oct. 
27. Dr James G. Gregory, president of 
the Board of directors of the library, 
welcomed the association, after which 
the minutes of the last meeting were 
read and approved. 

The general topic of the morning 
was introduced by Edith M. Peck, of 
the Rockville public library, with a 
paper entitled “How to interest and 
train children under grammar grades.” 
Miss Peck laid special emphasis on the 
importance of interesting the teacher 
as well as the child. Story telling 
forms an important part of the work 
at Rockville. 

Frances H. Bickford next read a 
paper on “The library in relation to 
the grammar and high schools.” She 
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told of the New Haven school branches 
and of the class room libraries—also 
of the use made of bulletins and the 
picture collection. The concluding 
paper on “Library children” was read 
by Gertrude F. White, children’s li- 
brarian in New Haven. 

Miss Pinneo then told of the reflec- 
troscope used by the Norwalk library 
and of the interesting lectures which it 
had made possible during the past 
winter. 

Luncheon was served at the Royal 
James inn and at the Norwalk hotel. 

In the afternoon, William A. Borden, 
who was director of Baroda State li- 
braries, gave an account of his organi- 
zation of the library system there, 
closing with a plea for a central store 
house of books bought by state money 
—with the cities and villages able to 
borrow freely to supplement their own 
collections which would be of a more 
popular nature—leaving the important 
but less likely to be used books to be 
bought by the central library. Mrs 
Borden followed with a delightful talk 
on life in India. 

Elizabeth B. McKnight, associate 
librarian of the Girls’ high school, 
Brooklyn, read a paper on “Library 
work with high school students” show- 
ing the importance not only of ref- 
erence work with the pupils but also 
of influencing their choice of books. 
She gave many practical suggestions 
for such work. Discussion followed 
in which librarians from various 
schools took part. 

After a vote of thanks to Miss Pin- 
neo, and all others who had contributed 
to the success of the day, the meeting 


adjourned. EpitrH McH. Sree te, 
Secretary. 

_ Kansas— The library association held 
its fourteenth annual meeting in Topeka, 
October 28-30, 1914. In point of attend- 
ance, this was the best meeting ever held, 
70 librarians and members of library 
boards registering. 

The address by the president, James 
L. King, told the story of the organiza- 
tion of the association and gave some- 
thing of the struggle of the pioneer 
workers. He spoke of the esprit de 
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corps which has continued to hold them, 
until today the fruits are shown in the 
increased membership of the K. L. A. 

There were at the meeting, besides 
Mr King, two librarians who had been 
present at the organization of the K. L. 
A.—Miss Carrie M. Watson, Kansas 
university, and Miss Mary L. Barlow, 
Ft. Scott. At the close of Mr King’s 
address Miss Watson added some de- 
lightful personal reminiscences of the 
first meetings of the K. L. A., and ante- 
dated its organization by an earlier one 
in 1891, when the Kansas library asso- 
ciation, consisting of four members, all 
officers, and the city of Topeka, enter- 
tained the American library association 
on its return from the San Francisco 
meeting of that year. Miss Francis, 
State Historical library, added that a 
copy of the welcoming pamphlet ad- 
dressed to the A. L. A. was upstairs in 
the Historical library and could be pro- 
duced momentarily to prove the hearti- 
ness of the Kansas library spirit. 

A symposium of wishes in response to 
roll call was interesting. Each librarian 
was asked to express one paramount 
wish for the library. This brought out 
a bewildering list of “library wants.” 
“Increased income” and “more shelving” 
were the popular desires, the wishes gen- 
erally showed that practically every 
building erected five years ago had been 
out-grown. One librarian wanted “more 
light, artificial and mental”; another 
wisely wished “to give satisfaction,” 
whereat a ripple of mirth ran over the 
hearers who knew the impossibility of 
such a thing. Mr King’s wish was so 
generous that it should go on record as 
his own, “that all the wishes expressed 
today may come true.” 

Wednesday evening was devoted to a 
social gathering and “visiting bee.” 
There was a short program consisting 
of music, a “story hour” and “Young 
Lochinvar,” a throbbing tragedy. To 
the relief of the Topeka libraries this 


last received honorable mention in the. 


“thank - you” resolutions. They had 
feared a double cross. 

Thursday morning, a visit was made 
to the State printing plant, where a dem- 
onstration was given of printing, bind- 


ing and book-making, through the cour- 
tesy of the state printer. 

The meeting convened in Memorial 
building and listened to a delightful talk 
from Mr Purd B. Wright, a member of 
the Kansas library association by adop- 
tion. “Some broad methods of inter- 
esting the public” was his topic. The 
question of advertising and reaching 
every class of citizen was thoroughly 
discussed. One of Mr Wright’s sug- 
gestions was that the best way to reach 
a business man was through his end of 
it—interesting the banker through books 
on banking, and the insurance man 
through books on insurance. 

The report of the Publicity committee 
was made through its chairman, Mr Kerr, 
and unanimously approved. The asso- 
ciation then adjourned for a motor trip 
to interesting places about Topeka. A 
short visit was made to the Washburn 
College library and later the automobiles 
returned the guests to a luncheon, a 
courtesy of the Topeka public library. 

At the afternoon session, C. E. Rush 
gave an address on “Practical affairs in 
a public library.” Much valuable dis- 
cussion succeeded it, Mr Rush submit- 
ting to a fire of questions which would 
have perplexed a man less sure of his 
subject. 

Thursday evening, Dr Walter Burr, of 
the Rural Service department, Kansas 
State Agricultural college, talked to the 
librarians on “The new rural commu- 
nity.” He told them how they might 
help in this movement. His commen- 
dation of the work of the Traveling 
Libraries commission was hearty and 
sincere. 

Linna Bresette deputy factory in- 
spector for the state followed and 
her talk on “The wage earning woman 
and the factory” was a heart-to-heart 
one. She told of the slight education of 
the factory girls in all the things they 
should know, and spoke of the book- 
hunger of many of them. She asked 
for codperation from the public libraries 
in her work, and explained how much 
there was to do for these girls who paid 
$5 for a hat because they did not know 
how to get a cheaper one, and wanted 
pretty shoes because they could have 
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only one pair, and so bought satin 
pumps. 

Miss Bradford, of Topeka, closed the 
evening with a delightful reading from 
William Allen White’s “Court of Boy- 
ville.” 

The Friday morning session was a 
divided one, the first half being the dem- 
onstration, in the State library, on the 
use of the library by the pupils of the 
public school, Miss Dinsmoor using a 
class from the Topeka high school for 
the work. After refreshments, the 
meeting adjourned to Memorial hall, 
where Grace M. Leaf, of the State Nor- 
mal library, Emporia, told how she or- 
ganized the special library of the Wis- 
consin State board of control. This 
was followed by a business session, with 
the election of officers, reports of com- 
mittees and selection of a meeting place 
for 1915. 

A legislative committee was appoint- 
ed, the members of which are Mrs Nel- 
lie G. Beattie, Lawrence; Mrs Sara 
Judd Greenman, Kansas City, Kansas, 
and Scott Hopkins, Lawrence. The 
committee will recommend to the legis- 
lature the wisdom of a state library ad- 
visor for Kansas, an officer found to 
be exceptionally useful to the general 
public in 30 other states. The library 
advisor will be attached to the staff 
of the State traveling libraries com- 
mission, at Topeka, so that both books 
and expert library advice will be avail- 
able from a central state office. 

The following were the officers elect- 
ed for the ensuing year: President, Mrs 
Belle Curry, Parsons; first vice-presi- 
dent, James L. King, Topeka; second 
vice-president, Kathryn Cossitt, Wichita ; 
third vice-president, Mary C. Lee, Man- 
hattan; secretary, Adelaide Bolmar, 
Topeka ; treasurer, I. R. Bundy, Leaven- 
worth ; member-at-large, Hattie Osborne, 
Baldwin. 

Wichita was selected as the next 
meeting place, and after the transac- 
tion of other business including an ar- 
rangement to print a new hand book of 
Kansas libraries the meeting adjourned. 

CLARA FRANCIS 

Nebraska—The twentieth annual 

meeting of the Nebraska library asso- 
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ciation was held in Geneva, October 
19-21. The first session was opened 
by the President, Mrs _ Elizabeth 
O’Linn Smith, on Monday at 3:30 p.m. 
After the business meeting reports 
from the librarians present were given, 
showing increased activities since last 
year. 

At the evening session, a report of 
the A.L.A. meeting was given, also an 
illustrated talk by Miss Charlotte 
Templeton on “Public libraries in Ne- 
braska,” showing the growth of the 
library movement in Nebraska. 

Extension of library privileges to 
the rural communities was discussed 
Tuesday morning. Mrs F. A. Long 
of Madison, discussed the county 
library, using Kern County, California, 
as a basis for her talk. Kern County 
has 32 branch libraries, deposit and de- 
livery stations. She urged that as good 
work could be done in the counties of 
Nebraska, and hoped that the libra- 
rians would use their influence for 
county libraries. 

Miss Edith Tobitt of Omaha told of 
the work done at Dundee, Florence, 
Benson, and Ralston. These suburban 
towns pay an annual tax to the city of 
Omaha and in return have full priv- 
ileges of the Omaha public library. 
Messengers carry books to the deposit 
stations every other day, thus giving 
good service, though daily trips will be 
made as soon as possible. Other towns 
of Nebraska may do the same work 
for nearby villages. 

Under the Nebraska library law a 
township may establish a township 
library, or it may contract with an ad- 
joining town for the free use of the 
library, by paying a township tax levy. 
The value of the township library was 
presented by Rev Thomas Griffiths, of 
Edgar. The efficiency of the township 
library would be greater, because the 
librarian could come in closer touch 
with all patrons and the rural schools. 
Coéperation with the county superin- 
tendent and the rural teachers was 
given as the key to the founding of 
more township libraries. All counties 
in Nebraska do not have township or- 
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ganization, and in such counties, coun- 
ty libraries must be formed. 

Most libraries allow the rural pop- 
ulation privileges of the library upon 
payment of a yearly fee. The library 
commission supplies such demands as 
come to it, but efficient work can best 
be given when rural communities have 
organizations of their own. During the 
discussion which followed Mr H. E. 
Legler, of Chicago, told of the work 
done in the suburban towns of Chicago. 
Each librarian was urged to use her 
influence to bring about some form of 
extension of privileges. 

At the afternoon session, the Girls’ 
orchestra of the State industrial school, 
gave a very interesting musical pro- 
gram, which was followed by an ad- 
dress by Malcolm G. Wyer of the Uni- 
versity library, on “Librarians’ inter- 
est in book illustration.” In addition 
to a collection of mounted illustra- 
tions, lantern slides were used. 

The special address of the meeting 
was given by Mr Henry E. Legler of 
the Chicago public library on “The 
library and the melting pot.” In his 
address, he emphasized the influence 
of libraries in making American citi- 
zens of the immigrant population. 

At the business meeting Wednesday 
morning M. G. Wyer was elected 
alternate to attend the A.L.A. meeting, 
1915. The following officers were 
elected: Nellie Williams, Geneva, 
president; Malcolm G. Wyer, Lincoln, 
first vice-president; Clara Howard, 
Columbus, second vice-president; 
Josephine Lammers, Lincoln, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The rest of the morning was given 
to a valuable round-table conducted 
by Miss Tobitt. Many questions were 
asked, and points of interest to libra- 
rians of small libraries were discussed. 

The hospitality of the Geneva citi- 
zens, who entertained in their homes 
all visitors, the informal social gath- 
ering at close of the first evening ses- 
sion; the skill and thoughtfulness of 
Miss Nellie Williams; the banquet 
given by the trustees of the library 
board ; the luncheon given by the State 
industrial school for girls; and a mus- 





ical program given by the high school 
were features which added much to the 
success of the meeting. 
JOSEPHINE LAMMERS, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Ohio— The twentieth annual meeting 
of the Ohio library association was 
held at Dayton, October 6-9. 

The meetings were held in the beau- 
tiful Y. W. C. A., which was admirably 
fitted not only for the meetings, but 
for the reception and exhibits which 
were part of the occasion. The United 
States Bureau of Education had a 
beautiful exhibit on the relation of li- 
braries and schools. Library publicity 
was illustrated by an exhibit from 
C. E. Rush, St. Joseph, Mo. There 
were also exhibits of books and library 
supplies. 

The occasion had the air and much 
the flavor of an old time A. L. A. meet- 
ing. Miss E. C. Doren, librarian of 
the Dayton public library, was practi- 
cally hostess for the city, ably sec- 
onded by a most delightful coterie of 
ladies and gentlemen who represented 
the best things in Dayton. Miss Mary 
E. Downey, former library organizer 
for the Ohio state library, served her 
second year as president of the asso- 
ciation. 

There were about 200 library work- 
ers present, among whom were Mr 
W. H. Brett, Miss Eastman, Miss 
Tyler, Miss Burnite, Mr Vitz, Mr 
Hirshberg and others from Cleveland. 
Three members of the board and sev- 
eral members of the staff from the 
Toledo public library, J. J. Pugh of 
the Public library, Mary R. Cochran, 
and J. H. Newman, state librarian, 
from Columbus; N. D. C. Hodges, 
Laura Smith, Julia \W. Merrill, Wash- 
ington T. Porter and a number of the 
staff from Cincinnati, were also pres- 
ent. A number of the old standbys of 
the association, as A. S. Root, Emma 
Graham, Grace Prince, Mr Wycoff and 
others, were in their supporting posi- 
tions and added to the profit and 
pleasure of the occasion. 

The address of welcome came from 
Dr W. J. Conklin, for many years 
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president of the Library board, and an 
old favorite at O. L. A. meetings. 

Lecturers from outside were Dr Earl 
Barnes, of Philadelphia, who discussed 
“Research work in the American li- 
braries.” Dr Barnes thought it was 
impossible for one library to success- 
fully undertake circulation activity 
and research work. If the library is for 
circulation, the research worker does 
not profit. If the books are kept for 
research work, they do the general 
public no good. He advocated special 
libraries designed for research work. 
His criticism of conditions in the Con- 
gressional library was thought by 
many to be severe and not to exactly 
square with the facts in the case. 

Professor Richard E. Burton, of the 
University of Minnesota, gave a tre- 
mendously interesting lecture on “The 
drama and democracy,” outlining the 
close relation and inter-dependence of 
the two. This was probably the most 
enjoyable event of the week. A large 
audience of Dayton people present 
were so impressed that a Drama league 
for Dayton has been an outgrowth of 
the lecture. 

“Responsibilities in common of the 
community and the library administra- 
tors,” was the subject of an address 
by M. E. Ahern, editor of Pusric Lt- 
BRARIES. 

A resumé of the development of the 
work of the Ohio historical and archae- 
ological society was given by the Hon 
E. O. Randall of Columbus. 

The A. L. A. Booklist was discussed 
by Miss May Massee. 

There was a round table on book 
buying and book selection, led by N. 
D. C. Hodges of Cincinnati. The plea 
for a sympathetic attitude of the li- 
braries toward the net price system, 
represented by Mr Hodges and Mr 
Brett, was rather unceremoniously 
turned into ridicule by Miss Tessa 
Kelso, of Baker and Taylor, New 
York, who insisted that the combina- 
tion between the publishers was for 
their own benefit and not as they 
claimed, for the booksellers in the 
provinces. Miss Kelso gave a rather 
amusing picture of the attempts of 
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the country booksellers to meet the 
wants of the public libraries in fur- 
nishing books. 

Professor A. S. Root gave an inter- 
esting talk on the Leipzig book arts 
exposition. 

“The use of library club rooms and 
auditoriums,” by Julia Wright Merrill, 
was illustrated by the activities in the 
Cincinnati public library. 

The central library of Cleveland and 
its branches were illustrated by lantern 
slides in a talk by W. H. Brett. 

A symposium on “Sequence in chil- 
dren’s work,” under the direction of 
Caroline Burnite, was an_ effective 
presentation of ideas of development 
and help by a dozen children’s libra- 
rians from their own experience. Miss 
Burnite has promised this presenta- 
tion in logical order for a future num- 
ber of Pusric Lripraries. 

Washington T. Porter spoke of the 
development of the library as an edu- 
cational factor under the direction of 
the American library association, de- 
veloped in its minutiae by the state 
associations. 

A very interesting session was held 
on Friday morning, in which the rela- 
tion between the library and social 
service was developed. William J. 
Norton, director of social agencies in 
Cincinnati, talked about social sur- 
veys, and Miss Tyler, director of West- 
ern Reserve university library school, 
gave a very interesting resumé of the 
library survey of the Woodland branch 
library district, made under the direc- 
tion of the Council of associated 
agencies in Cleveland, by the students 
of the library school. 

Mrs E. I. Antrim of Van Wert pre- 
sented a survey of the county library 
movement in the United States up to 
date, which was full of encouragement 
and information. 

A strong paper was presented by 
Alice V. Carey, of Cincinnati, on “The 
grade school library as a community 
library, and as a pathfinder for the in- 
dependent branch.” Miss Carey ob- 
served that the children of today enjoy 
the extreme limit of parental indul- 
gence, and their every day life offers 
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on every side the fruit of the tree of 
good and evil. Libraries can only de- 
feat their highest purpose by attempt- 
ing to dam up this stream of freedom. 
They should move and work with it, 
striving to keep it within worthy 
bounds. 

“Efficiency of the school room li- 
brary,” was given by Emma Schaub, 
of Columbus. 

“The township library and the dis- 
trict school,” was presented by Fran- 
ces Cleveland, of Mentor, and “The 
high school library,’ by Edith Cook, 
of Cleveland. 

The discussion throughout the meet- 
ings was live and to the point. 

Thursday afternoon was devoted to 
recreation, which consisted in visits to 
the Soldiers’ Home, the National Cash 
Register Company and the Wright 
aviation field. At all these places the 
visitors were courteously received and 
paid every attention in their tour of 
inspection. 

A delightful reception the first even- 
ing gave opportunity for better ac- 
quaintance of those attending the 
meeting. 

Officers for the coming year were 
elected as follows: President, A. S. 
Root; first vice-president, Laura 
Smith; second vice-president, Grace 
Prince; third vice-president, S. J. 
Brandenburg; secretary, Frances 
Cleveland; treasurer, Blanche Roberts. 

Resolutions expressing grateful 
thanks and appreciation to the various 
hosts of the occasion, the officers of 
the association, and all who gave help 
and courtesy in making the meeting a 
great success, particularly the libra- 
rian and the staff of the Dayton public 
library, were passed. 

The reports of the committees 
showed progress and interest in the 
work, and particularly the growth of 
the membership. 

College and reference section 

Miss Miller, Superintendent of Trav- 
eling library department, Columbus, had 
as the subject of her paper “Codpera- 
tion of our libraries with the newly 
organized county normal schools.” She 


read the law in regard to the establish- 
ment of these schools, of which there 
are now 50, but the number of which 
in another year would reach 100. She 
said that the Traveling library now has 
83,000 books, but these are not sufficient 
to satisfy the demand, especially of the 
rural population, who are apt to apply 
late. 

It was decided that the chair should 
appoint three persons to investigate to 
what extent the colleges and universities 
could assist in the extension work for 
the County normal schools, and to ascer- 
tain who in these institutions could 
assist in the instruction of the rural dis- 
tricts. 

Mr Reed said that the University of 
Cincinnati had no extension centers, but 
that the Municipal reference bureau 
would collect data and assist any one 
interested in civic affairs. 

“The college library and the high 
schools of the state,” a paper by Miss 
Jeffrey, reported that no college library 
in Ohio had attempted assisting the 
schools in any systematic way. The 
package library originated by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin had been made use 
of by many other institutions to aid 
debating and public discussion. These 
and reference lists are generally sent out 
through a department called “The De- 
partment of debating and public instruc- 
tion,” which has been organized in 21 
institutions. The question Miss Jeffrey 
raised is, “What are Ohio universities 
doing in this way?” 

At the Friday session, Miss Maud 
Jeffrey was elected chairman for the 
coming year, and Miss Catharine Oaks 
secretary. 

Mr Reeder, who was unable to be 
present, sent his paper, “Some effects 
of the European war,” which was read 
by Miss Herrick, of Western College. 
He stated that many foreign serials were 
being stored in Berlin and Paris, and 
that careful attention must be paid as 
to issues. In the O. S. U. library all of 
the English periodicals had come, half 
of the French and no German. Prices 
were temporarily higher and all corre- 
spondence had to be in German. In 
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conclusion, he added that the effects 
were not really serious, but that some 
little inconvenience had been felt. 

The next paper, “The college student 
and the card catalog,” was given by Miss 
Hammand, of the Miami University li- 
brary. She emphasized the fact that the 
more complex catalog of the larger li- 
braries had come to stay, and that with 
a little instruction the user becomes 
master of the situation and will not be 
handicapped in his after college life. 
The different methods tried at Miami 
were enumerated. This paper was fol- 
lowed by an open discussion of methods 
used in other universities. 

Mr Root gave a most interesting paper 
on “Future development of college and 
university libraries.” He showed how 
they had developed since 1875 and what 
would be the probable result in 1941. He 
emphasized the fact that there should be 
more coOperation among libraries of over 
50,000 volumes in order to lessen the cost 
of maintenance; that librarians are now 
too busy duplicating work done by other 
institutions to promote the use of the 
hook. He laid special emphasis on co- 
operative cataloging and reference work. 

A discussion concerning the classifica- 
tion of public documents followed. 

Before the session closed a motion 
was made that the chair appoint a com- 
mittee of three to advise and consult 
with the legislative committee concerning 
distribution of state documents. 


Ontario—The annual meeting of the 
Toronto library institute was held in the 
Public reference library on Friday after- 
noon and evening, November 6th. There 
were 125 delegates present. The out-of- 
town guest on this occasion was Miss 
Mary Hall, of the Girls’ high school, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. She told of what was 
being done in the development of high 
school libraries and the possibilities of 
codperation with public libraries. It was 
a splendid address and was discussed by 
Dr James L. Hughes, ex-superintendent 
of schools. Others who spoke were W. 
J. Sykes, of the Ottawa public library, 
on “What books are being read by boys 
and girls in high school,” discussion 
being opened by Principal Gray, of 
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Oakwood school, and Principal Gavin, 
of Windsor. Professor Tracy, of Uni- 
versity of Toronto, and Mr Crocker 
spoke on “Codperation of the public 
library with the Sunday school libraries 
of the city.” The president, George H. 
Locke, spoke on the social survey of 
Toronto, which was in progress by the 
assistant librarians. 

The officers elected were: President, 
Professor A. E. Lang, of Victoria Col- 
lege library; vice-president, Principal 
Gray, of Oakwood high school; secre- 
tary, Miss Eva Davis, of Public librarv. 

The Executive committee represents 
the libraries of Royal Canadian insti- 
tute, Normal school, Public school, 
Academy of Medicine, and Children’s 
department of Public library and Sun- 
day School association. 

Pennsylvania— The fourteenth annual 
meeting of the Keystone state library as- 
sociation was held at Wernersville, Pa., 
October 15-17. 

The first session was devoted to busi- 
ness affairs with President Frank G. 
Lewis, librarian of Bucknell library, in 
the chair. 

The committee on library legislation 
recommended that the law for better li- 
braries, which will be presented at the 
legislature, be urged for passage with the 
local members of the legislature by all 
members of the association. 

The morning session was devoted to 
the consideration of “Fiction for the 
public library,” under the direction of 
Miss Corinne Bacon. 

Mrs I. H. Rhoads, of Lansdowne, 
made a plea for an open-minded consid- 
eration of the French novel, pointing out 
the difference in the French viewpoint 
from that of the American, and urging a 
wider reading of the best in that lan- 
guage. 

Miss Bacon spoke in a helpful way on 
how to select fiction for the public li- 
brary. Miss Bullock, chief of the Loan 
department, told of the methods em- 
ployed in selecting fiction for the large 
public library. Every novel is read by 
some member of the staff who reports on 
it at the regular meeting of the staff of 
the Pittsburgh public library. 
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Miss Eaton, of the Harrisburg public 
library, said that mindful of the recrea- 
tive effect of fiction, they had bought 
many books of imagination and stimula- 
tion. 

Miss McDonald, consulting librarian 
of the Pennsylvania free library com- 
mission, suggested reading committees 
made up of members of boards, trustees 
or different classes of readers in the 
communities where there are very small 
public libraries. She also advised the 
sending of lists to the commission for 
checking. 

Miss Fanning, of the H. W. Wilson 
Co., spoke of the several fiction lists 
printed by the company of the older, well 
worth-while books, and also the experi- 
ment of the codperative printing of fic- 
tion catalogs by H. W. Wilson Co. 

Mary White Ovington, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., made an appeal for the reading of 
the classics, modern drama, poetry, and 
the better magazines; for a greater ex- 
penditure of the library funds for chil- 
dren’s books, freely duplicated, and for 
an open-minded attitude on the part of 
librarians towards the selection of books 
for their shelves. 

Friday afternoon was spent in recrea- 
tion, amid the wonderful mountain 
walks and scenery. 

Alice S. Tyler, director of Western 
Reserve library school, Cleveland, ad- 
dressed the meeting on “The widening 
field and the open book.” The widening 
field was the larger view of the function 
of the library, suggesting ways of “‘open- 
ing’ books by story hours for adults, 
travel talks with pictures, hours with the 
poets and free use of the lecture room 
for all subjects. 

Miss Tyler was followed by Dr Sam- 
uel M. Crothers, of Cambridge, on 
“The therapeutic value of books.” Dr 
Crothers, in his delightfully humorous 
manner, divided books into several 


classes, according to their effect on their 
readers, stimulants, depressants, seda- 
tives and counter-irritants. He declared 
that the librarians should treat the people 
who come to the library as patients, suf- 
fering from various maladies, mostly 
from mal-nutrition; that they should 
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watch the effect of the books, that people 
need various kinds of books, not only 
those that stimulate but the sedative 
books that bring a certain harmony with 
life, and what is one man’s stimulant is 
another man’s sedative. 

In his address on Saturday morning, 
on “Some recent developments in social 
and economic literature,’ Dr Scott 
Nearing, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, reminded librarians of the great 
responsibility that rests upon them as 
guardians of the storehouse of knowl- 
edge. Librarians should see to it that 
the social and economic books on the 
shelves represent the modern viewpoint 
of social service. Dr Nearing was fol- 
lowed by Miss Caroline Griest, refer- 
ence librarian of the Erie public library, 
who talked on the relation of the library 
to social movements, emphasizing the 
duty of the library to create a sentiment 
in favor of any social movement for the 
betterment of mankind. 

Miss Tyler called attention to the open 
course to be given in Western Reserve 
library school during February, March 
and April, to which librarians of train- 
ing and experience can come without ex- 
amination and without credit, to get en- 
thusiasm and broaden their outlook. 

Dr Horace E. Hayden, of the Wyom- 
ing historical and geological society of 
Wilkes-Barre, was made an honorary 
life member of the association. 

It was decided that a handbook of the 
Keystone library association be pub- 
lished during the year under the direc- 
tion of the executive committee. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, W. F. Stevens, librarian of 
the Carnegie library of Homestead ; vice- 
president, O. R. Howard Thompson, li- 
brarian of the James V. Brown library, 
Williamsport; secretary, Mabel N. 
Champlin, librarian of the Public library, 
Hanover; treasurer, Anna A. McDonald, 
consulting librarian of the Pennsylvania 
free library commission. 


. Vermont— The annual meeting of the 
Library association together with the 
Vermont library commission was held at 
Proctor, Vermont, October 20-22. 
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By invitation of the trustees of the 
Proctor library the librarians met at a 
“get-together-supper” Tuesday evening. 
In this way the librarians were on hand 
promptly for the meeting next day. 

At this time the reports of the county 
vice-presidents were read. 

They were very encouraging, show- 
ing good progress in all ways, especially 
with the schools. While wild flower 
tables are in many libraries, two reported 
garden flower exhibitions in August 
which had increased the interest in .gar- 
dens and brought to the library people 
who were not in the habit of coming. 
Very few notable gifts were received 
during the year. The most pressing 
problems seem to be the same old ones, 
lack of money, lack of interest in any- 
thing but fiction, and in some cases 
boards of trustees who do not meet and 
have no interest in the library. One 
librarian who reported “no problems” 
was the envied of all. 

Wednesday morning after the regular 
husiness meeting a round table was held, 
the first subject being “What the U. S. 
department of agriculture can do for li- 
brarians.” While several ways were 
mentioned, the county agent can be of 
the greatest service as he is the link 
between librarians and the department 
on one side, and librarians and farmers 
on the other. He knows the kind of 
books the farmer and his wife will use. 
Some of these agents are cleaning out 
the local libraries of books that are not 
helpful to the farmers and replacing 
with up-to-date material. Through 
them, bulletins of books on agriculture 
and home economics that are in the 
local library may be sent to each 
farmer in that vicinity. 

Other topics were “Some of the newer 


fiction,’ “Books other than fiction,” 
“Magazines on the ‘white list’.” General 
discussion followed each one. It was 


found that most of the cheaper maga- 
zines had been taken from the reading- 
room, and especially McClure’s and Har- 
per’s Weekly had been dropped this last 
year. The last topic was “A simple 
charging system.” This has been worked 
out by Miss Rebecca Wright secretary 
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of the Vermont library commission, 
Montpelier. 

At the afternoon session, Miss Caro- 
line M. Hewins of Hartford, Conn. gave 
a most amusing and instructive paper on 
“Work with children in schools and va- 
cation book-talks’ and Mr Stone of 
Springfield, told us how to treat current 
events in the library by means of the 
bulletin boards, pictures, best reviews, 
lists of books and current event talks. 

One of the most interesting hours was 
a visit to the Vermont Marble Company’s 
works. Tuesday evening the association 
was invited to see the Ben Greet 
Players in “As You Like It.” 

As during the entire meeting the Ver- 
mont library association was the guest of 
the Proctor library trustees and the 
people of Proctor, a sincere vote of 
thanks to them and the librarian for 
their gracious hospitality was passed. 
An invitation to meet at Rutland next 
year was received. 


Officers elected were: President, 
George Dana Smith, Montpelier; vice- 
president, Fanny Fletcher, Proctors- 


ville; secretary-treasurer, Elizabeth C. 
Hills Lyndonville. 
There are 91 members in the associa- 
tion. 
ELIZABETH C. HILts, sec’y. 





Books for Illinois Schools 


The secretary of the Illinois library 
extension commission has sent out no- 
tices that a free traveling library will be 
sent to any district school, for three or 
six months, on the payment of trans- 
portation charges to and from Spring- 
field. These libraries are different from 
the rural school libraries of 25 volumes 
as they contain 50 volumes, one-third 
juvenile books, one-third fiction and one- 
third general literature. Any school 
district in Illinois may borrow rural 
school libraries and a general traveling 
library at the same time. 

It is the plan of the Library extension 
commission to meet the needs of teach- 
ers, students and school children as far 
as means will allow, and information will 
be cheerfully given to any inquirer. 
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Interesting Things in Print 


The Louisville public library has is- 
sued a list of detective stories. 


John Cotton Dana has an interesting 
story about the Business man’s branch 
of the Newark public library in the 
October number of Associated Adver- 
tising. 

The Boston Transcript is carrying 
on a discussion proposed by the ques- 
tion, “Who is the most vivid and inter- 
esting character in any novel published 
this summer?” 


The Illinois library extension com- 
mission in Leaflet No. 2, has issued 
plain directions, made in accordance 
with the laws of the state, in “How to 
establish a free public library in 
Illinois.” 


The Public library of Riverside, Cal., 
has issued a list of books on soils of 
interest to California growers, Bulle- 
tin 111. A list of books on county 
libraries is also to be found in Bulletin 
103 of the same library. 


A list of 151 pages of Iowa authors 
and their works has been issued as a 
contribution towards a bibliography 
by Alice Marple, assistant curator of 
the Historical department of Iowa. 


The Deichmanske Bibliothek, Chris- 
tiana, has issued a finding list of the 
books in the library on Geography. The 
list is classified by country and the 
entries are quite freely annotated. 


The present interest in inland water- 
ways may be fostered by a list of ref- 
erences on waterways and control of 
waters, from the Library of Congress, 
compiled under the direction of H. H. 
B. Meyer, chief bibliographer. 


The contributions to the November 
number of Poetry are colored by the 
dreadful tragedy of the European war. 
Poetry says editorially: 

We have believed that Poetry might 
serve the cause of peace by encourag- 
ing the expression of this spirit of 
protest. 
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The municipal reference department 
of the Chicago public library has issued 
a bulletin covering the experience and 
practice of a number of cities in the 
United States on the payment of fines 
on installments by offenders. It was 
prepared at the request of a member of 
the Chicago city council, in an attempt — 
to bring about such a condition for 
Chicago. 

A Supplement, 1900-1910, to A. L. 
A. Index to general literature, has 
been issued by the A. L. A. Publishing 
Board. It is a cumulation of the Index 
to general literature, which appeared 
in the Annual library literary index. 
In addition, there is an analysis of 125 
books published between those dates, 
through the codperation of seven of 
the principal libraries of the Middle 
West. 


The Century Magazine announces for 
the coming year serials by James Lane 
Allen and Jean Webster, in fiction, and 
a series of articles on “The South of 
Panama,” by Professor E. A. Ross. A 
new series, under the title, “Construct- 
ive Americans,” will offer the life 
stories of Americans who have been 
constructive in the national life. There 
will also be the “Reminiscences” of an 
American whose success in the dra- 
matic world made her a permanent and 
popular figure in court circles, the the- 
atrical world, and the world of letters. 


Bliss Perry of Harvard arraigns 
American book-reviewers, in the re- 
cent Yale Review, as too afraid that 
their readers are not interested in good 
criticism. He expresses sympathy for 
the reviewer upon whom harmful in- 
fluence is exerted by the counting- 
room. He omits to mention the many 
cases where the literary editor is free 
to express his real views, but given 
next to no space in which to express 
them. While critics should not cater 
to the unthinking, neither should they 
favor “the so-called literary class.” Let 
criticism “serve the public, without 
fear or favor, and it will make sooner 
or later the astounding discovery that 
the public is on its side.” 
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The Division of school libraries in 
the University of the State of New 
York, has issued an annotated book list 
for secondary school libraries. The 
collection is made by form, with the 
idea of better training in English in 
the secondary schools. The object is 
to develop a taste for good literature, 
with knowledge of the history of liter- 
ature. 

An interesting monograph recently 
issued by the Hine Brothers of New 
York City, under the title, “Early his- 
tory of the electro-magnetic  tele- 
graph,” throws new light on the devel- 
opment of the telegraph system. The 
material is furnished from letters and 
journals of Alfred Vail, arranged by 
his son, J. C. Vail. Many of these let- 
ters were written by S. F. B. Morse, 
and seem to indicate that Alfred Vail 
and Dr Day of Yale were largely in- 
strumental in producing the telegraph 
system as we have it today. Libraries 
with technical books should certainly 
include this in the collection. 

The Public library of Jersey City, N. 
J., has published three pamphlets describ- 
ing the government of the city, county 
and state in which the library is located. 
These monographs describe briefly the 
form of government, and the duties and 
powers of the various departments and 
offices of the city, county and state. 

Though treating only of local condi- 
tions, they have considerable interest, 
owing to the fact that one of them de- 
scribes the operation of commission 
government in the largest city in which 
it has been introduced, and the other 
explains the government of a typical 
New Jersey county. 

Many thousands of these publications 
have been printed and distributed by 
the library to be used in the schools as 
textbooks and for supplementary read- 
ing. They have been of the greatest 
assistance to the teachers. 

The Public library of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has issued a very handsome bro- 
chure with a number of halftone illus- 
trations treating of the children’s room 
of that library. The spirit of the work 
shown is worthy of the dress. 
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Library Schools 
Carnegie library of Pittsburgh 
Training school for children’s librarians 


In addition to the regular courses 
scheduled for the autumn term a sched- 
ule of 15 hours of practice work each 
week in the various divisions of the 
children’s department is required of the 
junior class. Two periods of three hours 
each during the term are taken from 
this schedule for practice work in the 
reference department. 

The senior class is scheduled for 15 
periods of three hours each for practice 
work in the catalog department. 

The junior class has matriculated at 
the University of Pittsburgh for a course 
in “Games and plays.” 

On October 28, the school was for- 
tunate in having as its guests Mr and 
Mrs Andrew Carnegie who both ad- 
dressed the school. 

The junior class has organized and 
elected the following officers: Margaret 
Jean Clay, president; Harriet W. Leaf, 
vice-president ; Lenore Townsend, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


University of Illinois 


The course of lectures given by non- 
resident lecturers has been continued 
during the past month by Miss Stearns, 
who lectured before the Library schooi 
students, and faculty and library staff 
on October 29. Miss Stearns dealt with 
“Western phases of librarianship’; a 
second lecture was on “The library and 
the social survey.” On Thursday even- 
ing, Miss Stearns was entertained at an 
informal dinner to the women members 
of the faculty and Mrs Windsor, Miss 
Bond being the hostess. 

J. I. Wyer, on November 13, spoke 
before the members of the school and 
staff on “Librarianship” and “The New 
York state library.” 

At the recent meeting of the Illinois 
State library association at Springfield, 
the Illinois library school former stu- 
dents and alumni celebrated at a reunion 
dinner on Thursday evening, October 22. 
Thirty-one were present, including 
several guests. Miss Price, president 
of the Alumni association, acted as 
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hostess and introduced the two speakers, 
Director Windsor and Miss Ahern. The 
reunion was probably the largest ever 
held at a state meeting. 

Alumni notes 

Graduates and former students of the 
school have been appointed to positions, 
as follows: 

Margaret’ Winning, ’13-14, assistant 
cataloger in the Rosenberg library, Gal- 
veston, Texas. 

Eva L. Fitch, 07-08, to a position in 
the Iowa State library, Des Moines. 

Mattie Fargo, B. L. S., 07, assistant in 
the Los Angeles County free library, with 
headquarters at Los Angeles, Cal. 

Harriet Pearson, 12-13, general as- 
sistant in the North Dakota Agricultural 
college library. Miss Pearson also gives 
an eight weeks’ course in the use of the 
library to freshmen students in Agricul- 
tural college. 

Inez Sachs, B. L. S., ’09, assistant 
cataloger in the California state univer- 
sity library at Berkeley. 

FRANCES SIMPSON, 


Assistant-director. 


New York public library 
Senior lectures since the first fort- 
night’s report have been as follows: 
School and college library course: 
Mary E. Hall, on Training in books in 
high schools; The high school situa- 
tion; Administration of the high school 
library. (Evening lectures, one given 
at the Girls’ high school, Brooklyn.) 
Freeman F. Burr, on the Literature of 
biology, and of chemistry. 


Advanced reference and _ cataloging 
course: 

Freeman F. Burr, on the Literature of 
biology, and of chemistry. -_ 
Catherine S. Tracey, History of printing 

(first two lectures of course). 


Administration course: 

Frederick W. Jenkins, on Education and 
treatment of defectives, delinquents 
and incorrigibles, and on Public health. 

Annie C. Moore, on Selection of books 
for children (first two lectures of 
course). 


Children’s librarians’ course: 


Frederick W. Jenkins, on Education and 
treatment of defectives, delinquents 
and incorrigibles. 
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Annie C. Moore, on Selection of books 
for children. 

Practice in selection of editions has 
been given the two latter classes. 
Tests have been given on Mr Jenkins’ 

lectures. 
The juniors have had lectures from 
visiting lecturers as follows: 


On October 21, by Dr N. Krishna, on 
Modern education in India, and The 
modern literature of India. 

On October 30, by Frederick W. Jenk- 
ins, on The library as a civic factor. 

On November 4, in the morning, by 
Claude G. Leland, on The Public 
school system of New York City, 
and in the afternoon a recital by 
Nicholas Vachel Lindsay, of some of 
his poems, including “The Congo,” 
“The eagle that is forgotten,” and 
“General William Booth enters into 
Heaven.” 

Dr and Mme Krishna met the school 
at an informal reception after his 
lecture, and Mr and Mrs Jenkins 
were guests of the school at a Hal- 
lowe’en party given by the Alumni 
association to the entering class the 
evening of October 30. 

The Alumni association has inaugu- 
rated an “at home” evening, in room 
73 of the school quarters, the twelfth 
of each month during the school- 
year. 

At five o’clock, three days a week, the 
women of the junior class are hav- 
ing a sewing and knitting-bee under 
Miss Sutliff’s direction, for the ben- 
efit of European refugees and non- 
combatants. 

The Thanksgiving recess will begin at 
one o’clock November 25, sessions 
being resumed the following Mon- 
day. 

Mary W. PLuMMER, 

Principal. 
New York state library 

Two more students are enrolled in the 
senior class. The school enrollment is 

aow 49; 22 seniors and 27 juniors. 
The advanced course in library build- 
ings which was suspended on Mr East- 
man’s resignation in 1912, has been re- 
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sumed under the direction of William 
R. Watson. 

Mr and Mrs Walter entertained the 
faculty and students on the afternoon of 
election day, Nov. 3. 

A series of trips to near-by points of 
interest has been planned by the stu- 
dents, the first, a visit to the United 
States arsenal at Watervliet, occurred 
Saturday, Nov. 7. A _ student library 
club has been organized, chiefly for the 
discussion of current topics of interest 
to librarians. The first meeting was held 
Tuesday, Nov. 10. Helen M. Claflin 
(714) is president of the club and Emily 
L. Giffillan (’15) secretary. 

Junior class officers for the present 
school year are: President, Ralf P. Em- 
erson; vice-president, Helen M. Laws; 
secretary-treasurer, Adelaide H. Gren- 
side. 

F. K. WALTER. 
Pratt institute 

At the annual reception given to the 
incoming class by the Graduates’ asso- 
ciation on Thursday evening, November 
5, there were more than 80 present, rep- 
resenting all of the classes from 1891 to 
1915 with the exception of the classes of 
1893, 1899, 1910 and 1912. Several of 
the graduates came from some distance, 
—Madison, Englewood, Jersey City, 
Yonkers, and New Haven sending rep- 
resentatives. No formal entertainment 
was attempted, but a display of the class 
photographs from 1896 down created no 
little interest and amusement. 

Prof A. S. Root, librarian of Oberlin 
college, Ohio, spoke to the students on 
November 10, on “The library as a co- 
operative and inspirational factor in com- 
munity life.” 

George B. Utley, secretary of the 
American library association, addressed 
the class on November 12, on “The his- 
tory and work of the association.” 

The class has attended two meetings 
of the New York library club, at the first 
of which Mr Donald Hendry of the 
Pratt institute library staff spoke on the 
Leipzig exhibit, and at the second the 
work of the Bureau of municipal re- 
search was explained. 

The class of 1915 effected an organ- 
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ization on Friday, October 16, electing 
as president Mildred Maynard of Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., and as secretary Myra W. 
Buell of St. Paul, Minn. 

Alumni notes 

Caroline L. Jones, ’13, who has been 
assistant in the library of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association of 
Brooklyn, has been made head of the 
Hazelwood branch of the Pittsburgh 
public library. 

Ella B. Cook, 714, who went to the 
Trenton public library as head of a 
branch, has been made reference libra- 
rian at the main library. 

Madalene F. Dow, ’14, who substituted 
at Columbia during the summer, has be- 
come a cataloger in the library of Colum- 
bia university. 

Eleanor Gleason, ’14, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the School of Re- 
ligious Pedagogy at the Hartford Theo- 
logical seminary. 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE, 
Vice-director. 


Simmons college 


In November, the two outside lecturers 
were Dr Root, and Miss Sawyer. The 
latter spoke of the work for the blind 
in the Perkins institution, and the for- 
mer, in “Some impressions of European 
libraries,’ made them far more real to 
those privileged to listen. 

Dr Root spent November 5-6 examin- 
ing the school on behalf of the A. L. A. 
Committee on library training. 

Visits were made during November 
to the Boston Book Company, the Per- 
kins institution for the blind, and to the 
libraries of Worcester, Clark university, 
the Antiquarian society and the Wor- 
cester public library. 

The “Better books of the year” exhi- 
bit, by the Publishers Codperative Bur- 
eau has been an attraction to draw stud- 
ents and instructors frequently. 

Alumni notes 

Martha Bailey, ’14 was appointed in 
June in the library of the Bureau of 
Education, Washington. 

Edith Brown, ’14 is an assistant in 
the Howard University library, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Alice Day, C II 713-14, became an 
assistant in the Smith College library, 
November 1. 

Elva Greef, 713-14, is substituting 
for the librarian of the Public library, 
Manchester, Ia. 

Mildred Page, ’14, is in the Utica, New 
York public library. 

Marian Small, ’14, was with the 
Massachusetts library commission dur- 
ing September in reorganization work 
at Braintree, and in October was ap- 
pointed in the reference catalog depart- 
ment of the New York public library. 

Katherine Warren, ’14, is assisting in 
reorganization work on the West Spring- 
field public library catalog. 

Esther S. Chapin, 713, has been ap- 
pointed in the New York public library. 

Elsie Wells, ’10, has been appointed 
to a position in the Somerville public li- 
brary which recently gave a civil serv- 
ice examination for assistants. 

JuNnE RicHarpDsON DONNELLY. 


Syracuse university 

May Angell, Anna Hurlbut, Anna 
Middlekauf, Margaret Sanborn and 
Ida B. Swart, all of the class of 714, 
are assistants in the Brooklyn public 
library. 

Mildred Wood, ’14, takes the place 
of Edith E. Haith, ’12, as librarian of 
the State college of Forestry at Syra- 
cuse. 

Agnes Mackin, 714, is an assistant in 
the Public library at Ames, Iowa. 

E. E. Sprrry, 
Director. 
Western Reserve university 

The reception given for the class of 
1915 by the faculty of the Library 
school on the evening of November sec- 
ond brought together a large number of 
the graduates residing in Cleveland and 
a few from nearby cities. 

The class has organized by the elec- 
tion of officers, appointment of commit- 
tees, etc. The new practice of the class 
of the previous year of sending a mes- 
senger with greetings and suggestions 
regarding organization was much appre- 
ciated. Miss Coveney, of the class of 
1914, brought the greetings. The offi- 


cers for 1915 are: President, Mildred 
McAfee; vice-president, Louise Bailey ; 
secretary-treasurer, Helen Lewis. 

The class heard a lecture by Professor 
Emma Perkins, of the College for 
women, on “Personal reminiscences of 
Alice Freeman Palmer.” Mrs Julia S. 
Harron, library editor of the Cleveland 
public library, had charge of the 
book evaluation course during October. 
The lecture by George B. Utley, 
secretary of the A. L. A., November 4, 
was greatly enjoyed by the students, the 
early history of the association and its 
present activities being presented in a 
most interesting manner. 

Alumni notes 

Alice G. Gaylor, ’06, who was for- 
merly children’s librarian in the Public 
library of Duluth, is now in charge of 
stations and extension work of that 
library. 

Ethel M. Knapp, ’07, cataloger in the 
University of Indiana library, has been 
appointed reference librarian in the Pub- 
lic library of Davenport, Iowa. 

Cards have been received announcing 
the marriage of Mabel Hines, ’09, to 
Norman Houser, of Cleveland. 

Ellen G. Stocker, ’09, assistant li- 
brarian of the P. M. Musser public 
library of Muscatine, Iowa, has been 
elected the librarian. 

Cornelia Plaister, 13, has resigned her 
position of librarian of the Clarinda 
(Iowa) public library to become the 
supervisor of branches of Sioux City 
public library. 

AticE S. TYLER, 
Director. 
University of Wisconsin 

The opening weeks have been busy. 
The regular library economy courses 
have commenced.’ Nothing new in the 
way of equipment can be reported, but 
much time and effort have been ex- 
pended by the faculty in adjusting the 
course of study, eliminating unessentials 
and balancing the proportion of time 
devoted to different studies. 

The Library commission’s exhibit of 
pictures on “The Country of Walter 
Scott,” which was on exhibition in the 
gallery during the opening weeks, and 
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a lecture on the use of picture collections 
was given to the class at that time. 

The following outside lectures have 
been given before the school: 

Sept. 29—Library spirit. Miss Stearns. 

Oct. 23—Work of Indiana library com- 
mission. Mr Sanborn, secretary of Indiana 
commission. j 

Nov. 7—Hero tales, Art of story telling 
(2 lectures). Mrs Thorne-Thomsen. 

No. 9—How history is written. Dr 
Paxon, professor of history in the univer- 
sity. 

Nov. 11—Source material in the Wiscon- 
sin Historical library. Dr Quaife, sup’t of 
the library. ; 

The students had the opportunity of 
hearing Mrs Pennypacker, president of 
the National federation of women’s 
clubs, when she spoke before the Madi- 
son woman’s club. A number of social 
functions have lent enjoyment to the 
term. 

The following officers 
elected by the class: 

President, Miss Head, Madison; vice- 
president, Miss Walker, Waupon; secre- 
tary, Miss Henkel, Detroit, Mich. ; treas- 
urer, Miss Doran, Denver, Col. 

Alumni notes 


Statistics of the 202 graduates have 
recently been compiled. One hundred 
and sixty-three are in active service in 
the library profession, located thus: 
Wisconsin, 45; Illinois, 19; Michigan, 
14; Iowa, 11; Indiana and Ohio, 8 each: 
Minnesota, 7; Oregon, 6; New York and 
North Dakota, 5 each; Nebraska and 
California, 4 each; Colorado, Kansas, 
Montana and Pennsylvania, 3 each; 
Idaho, Alabama, South Dakota, Texas, 
Washington, 2 each; Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri, New Jersey, New 
Mexico and Canada, 1 each. Twenty- 
three have married, and 16 are not en- 
gaged in library work. 


have been 


News of the classes 


Anna Du Pre Smith, ’07, has returned 
to the Sioux City (Iowa) public library, 
and will have charge of the Branch 
work. 

Mary Watkins, 09, has resigned her 
position as reference librarian in the 
Denver public library, and is now in 
charge of the municipal reference de- 
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partment of the Minneapolis public li- 
brary. 

Ora Williams, ’09, was married Oc- 
tober 29 to Robert A. Green, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind. Miss Williams was assist- 
ant organizer for the Indiana library 
commission. 

Grace Foland, ’10, is assistant cata- 
loger in the Minneapolis public library. 

William FE. Jillson, ’12, has been 
elected librarian of the West Allis 
( Wis.) public library. 

Corina Kittelson, ’10, is now librarian 
of the Denver (Colo.) college library. 

Elizabeth Eckel, Helen Pfeiffer, and 
Florence Davis, ’12, and Agnes Dicker- 
son, Mary Egan, and Marion Frederick- 


son, 13, were recent visitors at the 
school. 
Lynne Malmquist, 7°13, has _ been 


chosen first assistant of the Sioux City 
(Iowa) public library. Since graduating 
here, she has been librarian at Two Har- 
bors, Minn. 
Mary EMocENE HAZELTINE. 
Training classes 

A training class has been started in 
the Portland public library in the 
charge of Ethel A. Sawyer, Pratt ’06. 
Miss Sawyer has been superintendent 
of circulation of the Seattle Public 
library. 


A training class of 17 members who 
had taken a year’s course at the St. 
Louis public library, under Mrs H. P. 
Sawyer, chief of the Instruction depart- 
ment, was graduated last summer. A 
new class of 15 members, selected from 
64 applicants taking the examination, 
began the year’s training on September 
28, after two weeks of preliminary prac- 
tice work in the St. Louis public library, 
previous to beginning the work. 


A training class of 12 young women, 
from places scattered over New Eng- 
land, has been started by the City 
library of Springfield, Mass. The class 
is in charge of Miss Alice Shepard, 
who will conduct it for nine months. 
There will be 43 hours of service a 
week, distributed so as to include two 
evenings, given by the students in re- 
turn for the opportunity to become 
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familiar with the work of the Spring- 
field library. 


The Training school of the Los 
Angeles public library commenced its 
twenty-seventh session on October 5. 

The 16 students comprising the class 
of 1914-15 were selected by competitive 
examinations in which 60 applicants 
participated. All but three members 
of the class have had some college 
work or other advanced study. 

The curriculum has been strength- 
ened by an increase in the number of 
lecture and study periods and by the 
addition of new courses. Miss Helen 
Haines has been engaged as special 
lecturer to the school and will give 
among other courses, a series of talks 
on the library movement and on the 
selection of fiction. 

All members of the class of 1913-14 
who desired positions have been en- 
gaged in library work during the sum- 
mer and a number are now working 
under permanent appointment. 


A new library school in Germany 


The first regularly organized library 
school in Germany was opened on the 
morning of October 12, 1914, in the 
Hoch Schule fiir Frauen in Leipzig. 

The Hoch Schule fiir Frauen, the 
only institution of its kind in Germany, 
is a technical school for training 
women for professional and _ public 
service. It occupies a very handsome 
building in K6nigstrasse 18, and is 
generously equipped with libraries and 
devices. Its chemical laboratory is es- 
pecially large and complete. 

During the summer of 1914 the Zen- 
tralstelle fiir Volkstiimliches Biicherei- 
wesen (Central Bureau for Public Li- 
brary Interests) was established in 
Leipzig. This Bureau is housed in the 
Frauen Hochschule. It is supported 
by funds contributed by the City of 
Leipzig, by individuals and libraries. 
Through its efforts the library school 
(Fachschule fir Bibliothekverwaltung 
und Tecknik) was brought into being, 
and quarters for it were secured in the 
Frauen Hochschule. 

Dr Walter Hofmann, the Director 


of the Public Library system of Leip- 
zig, and Mrs Hofmann, librarian of 
Branch Library No. 2, of Leipzig, were 
the prime movers in establishing both 
the Zentralstelle and the Fachschule. 

There were twelve pupils present at 
the opening exercises. Dr Boysen, of 
the University Library, made the intro- 
ductory remarks and was followed by 
Dr Hofmann, who reviewed the be- 
ginnings of the efforts which led to the 
1ealization of the school. Both speak- 
ers were happy in their references to 
American libraries and their methods. 

The required time of instruction is a 
year and a half, beginning in October. 
A fee of 200 marks is exacted. Pupils 
must be at least 20 years of age and 
must have absolved certain educational 
requirements. 

Among the applicants were several 
men. Thus there is here the singular 
event of men attending a technical 
woman’s school in Germany, where 
opinion as to the progress of woman 
is supposed to be so conservative. 

A. R. Hasse. 





Traveling Libraries in Saskatchewan 


The appropriation for traveling 
‘libraries for the Province of Saskatche- 
wan is $3,000 with which to make a 
commencement. It is desired to use 
the amount in such a way as to make 
a test for the future extension of the 
work on the best lines. ‘What is de- 
sired is not a replica of some other 
system, but one which shall have its 
own features suited to Saskatchewan, 
and the initial scheme must be re- 
garded more as a seed for future devel- 
opment than as a completed work. 

There are 54 constituencies, each of 
which has an equal claim. Most of 
these, when the system is in full oper- 
ation, will have several traveling 1li- 
braries, but at present it is evident that 
when the cost of the books, the cost 
of the boxes, distribution charges and 
additional clerical assistance is taken 
into consideration, only a relatively 
small portion of the ground can be 
covered.—Report of Provincial library. 
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News from the Field 
East 
Ruth H. Calkins, N. Y. State, ’13-'14, 
has gone to Wellesley College library 
as temporary assistant. 


Margaret Sharpe, N. Y. State, ’13-’14, 
has been appointed assistant in Wes- 
leyan University library, Middletown, 
Ct. 

Harriet H. Stanley, N. Y. State, ’95, 
has been appointed librarian of the 
New Hampshire college of agriculture 
and mechanic arts, Durham. 


Mary E. Hyde, N. Y. State, ’02-’03, 
resigned her position as head cataloger 
at the San Francisco public library, to 
become instructor in library science in 
Simmons college. 


The annual report of the City li- 
brary association at Springfield, Mass., 
records that books in foreign languages 
have increased in circulation more than 
any other class, or 27 per cent. They 
now constitute one-tenth of the adult 
book circulation, exclusive of fiction. 
A list of 100 of the world’s best busi- 
ness books was prepared and widely 
distributed. A special business men’s 
number of the Bulletin was mailed to 
members of the Board of Trade and 
business houses throughout the city. 

The circulation for home use was 
655,903 v. The total number of dis- 
tributing agencies, including class 
rooms, increased from 334 last year to 
363 at present. A new branch library 
building was opened. Pupils in the 
eighth and ninth grades of the public 
schools and the classes from the first 
year high school were brought to the 
library for lessons in the use of its 
material. Advanced instruction was 
given in the high school by a library 
assistant. Beginnings of an_inter- 
mediate department for young people 
were made. The re-classifying and re- 
cataloging of all the books in the li- 
brary was completed. Three bequests 
were made to the library, amounting 
to $16,000. 


The annual report of the Public 
library of Haverhill, Mass., records 
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that the circulation per capita was 
four, covering an area of 32 square 
miles. 

The work of the library has steadily 
increased, and the demands are very 
much larger than they have ever been 
The size of the staff and the running 
expenses of the library have remained 
about the same for the last eight years. 
The building erected about 40 years 
ago is declared inadequate, restricting 
the work of the library. The largest 
part of the material in the library is 
bought from endowment, and part of 
the running expenses is also paid by 
endowment. The city pays about half 
of the total expense. The book fund 
has not increased in 15 years, but the 
use of the books has more than 
doubled. The need of more money for 
books is expressed. The picture col- 
lection contains about 24,000 pictures, 
which circulate quite freely. 

Games have been introduced into 
the children’s room, but while more 
children were attracted to the library, 
they did not read nor take out more 
books. By means of the club room, 
the library is becoming more of a 
social center. 

Central Atlantic 

Rachel Baldwin, Pratt ’08, has ac- 
cepted a position in the Newark public 
library. 

Elizabeth H. Thompson, N. Y. State, 
"13, has been appointed assistant in the 
New York State library. 

Katherine B. Judson, N. Y. State, 
’04-’05, has been appointed temporary 
assistant in the Newark (N. J.) public 
library. 

Mary C. Sherrard, N. Y. State, ’15, 
has been appointed assistant in the ref- 
erence section of the New York State 
library. 

Clara S. Hawes, N. Y. State, 94, has 
been appointed cataloger in the Mis- 
sionary Research library, 13 W. 18th 
Street, New York City. 

William J. Hamilton, N. Y. State, 
12, has been appointed first assistant 
in the shelf department of the New 
York public library. 
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Mary L. Erskine, B. L. S., N. Y. 
State, ’14, has returned to her former 
position as librarian of Wilson college, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


Annabel A. Hulburd, N. Y. State, 
’06-’07, has been appointed to succeed 
Edith E. Clarke as head cataloger at 
Syracuse University library. 

James A. McMillen, N. Y. State, 715, 
has been appointed assistant in the 
Legislative reference section of the 
New York State library. 


Paul N. Rice, N. Y. State, ’12, has 
gone to the New York public library 
as reference and information desk as- 
sistant in the public catalog room. 


Charlotte E. Wallace, Pratt 97, who 
has been abroad for two years, has ac- 
cepted the librarianship of the York- 
ville branch of the New York public li- 
brary. 


Isabel McC. Turner, Drexel ’08, for 
some time assistant library organizer 
for the Pennsylvania free library com- 
mission, has been elected librarian of 
the Public library of Allentown, Pa. 


Elsie Adams, Pratt ’98, has resigned 
her position in the cataloging department 
of the Queens Borough public library, to 
accept a position in the reference catalog 
department of the New York public 
library. 

Mabel R. Haines, for the previous 15 
months librarian of the Public library 
of Summit, N. J., resigned October 1, 
to take a position with the New Jersey 
Woman’s Political Union. Miss Haines 
was formerly editor of Library Journal. 


Mabel C. White, B. L. S., N. Y. 
State, 08, resigned her position in the 
Mott Haven branch of the New York 
public library to accept the position of 
assistant to the Superintendent of 
school libraries of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of New York. 

Mary C. Parker, Pratt 98, who has 
been librarian of the Hudson and Man- 
hattan Railroad Company for two years, 
has been given charge of the library of 
the new Federal Reserve Bank. The 
position includes charge of the files as 
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well as of the library, and promises to 
include a certain amount of statistical 
work. 


An unusually large number of resig- 
nations at the Carnegie library of 
Braddock, Pa., has taken place during 
the fall. Mabel Egbert, on the library 
staff for over 11 years, has resigned 
and will go to Connecticut. She has 
been succeeded by Ida Wolf of Chi- 
cago. Mrs Caroline Flickinger, head 
of the reference department, has re- 
signed, and Jessie Callan, of the New 
York public library, succeeds her. Ruth 
Fornwald resigned to enter Western 
Reserve library school. She is suc- 
ceeded by Bernardine Stagg. 


The annual report of the Carnegie 
library of Pittsburgh records 294 agen- 
cies for the distribution of books for 
home reading throughout the city. These 
included : the Central library, 8 branches, 
61 adult stations including engine-houses, 
factories, working girls’ clubs, etc. 1 
special children’s room, 4 permanent 
playgrounds, 129 schools, 70 home li- 
braries and clubs, and 19 summer play- 
grounds. The total circulation was 1,- 
417,089, or 2.65 volumes per capita. The 
number of volumes in the library at the 
close of the year was 405,394. 

A gift of $350 was received for books 
upon the single tax principle of taxa- 
tion and the theory of taxation in gener- 
al. The James Watson Stuart library 
of single tax will include practically all 
the available material upon the subject. 


The ninety-fourth annual report of 
the Apprentices’ library of Phila- 
delphia, which shows an active year’s 
work, the library having an attendance 
of 31,965 in the reading room, and a 
circulation of 70,984v. among the 
adults, and 30,000 v. among the chil- 
dren, is preceded by an interesting bit 
of history. 

The library was founded in 1820. It 
began with a library of 1500 books and 
was for apprentices at first. In 1842 
the girls were admitted to the library 
in a separate department. In 1882 the 
separate departments for girls and 
boys and girls were combined. In 
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1891 the library was thoroughly re- 
organized, on a modern basis, and 
since that date, open free to all, has 
kept abreast of the latest improve- 
ments in library work. 
Central 

Helen A. Scearce, N. Y. State, 13- 
14, has been appointed assistant in 
Purdue University library. 

Amy Cowley, N. Y. State, 714, has 
been appointed librarian of the Public 
library at Hutchinson, Kans. 


Mary Raines, formerly connected 
with the Public library of Clarinda, Ia., 
is now librarian of the Public library 
at Mason City, Ia. 

Sadie Sheppard has resigned as li- 
brarian of the Public library of Corn- 
ing, Ia. Ivell Ribblie has been elected 
her successor. 


Katherine A. Searcy, N. Y. State, 
07-08, has been appointed temporary 
assistant for the Illinois library exten- 
sion commission. 

Vera L. Winship, N. Y. State, ’13- 
’14, has been appointed assistant in the 
catalog and reference departments of 
the Cincinnati public library. 


Ellyn C. Broomell, N. Y. State, ’13- 
14, has been appointed junior assistant 
in the Lewis Institute branch of the 
Chicago public library. 

The former state librarian of Ohio, 
Charles D. Galbreath, has joined the 
faculty of Carnegie college, at Rogers, 
Ohio, his former home. 

Mrs Emma L. Mahin, for 12 years 
librarian of the Public library of Mus- 
catine, Ia., died suddenly October 3, of 
apoplexy. 

Ada M. McCormick, for some time 
business and municipal librarian of the 
Fort Wayne public library, has re- 
signed to become municipal librarian in 
Cleveland. 

Dr Cyrus Northrup, a member of 
the Minneapolis library board since 
1885, began his eighty-first year by an 
active day in his duties as a member 
of the board on October 1. 
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William E. Jillson has been elected 
librarian of the West Allis, (Wis.) 
public library. He took charge Nov. 
1, The new Carnegie building will be 
ready about Dec. 1. 


W. H. Kerr delivered an address be- 
fore the Kansas teachers of English at 
the State teachers’ association, Novem- 
ber 12, on “The library as an English 
laboratory.” 


Katherine Searcy, N. Y. S. L, 
1907-08, has resigned her position as 
reference librarian in the University 
of Texas and has accepted a position 
with the Illinois library extension 
commission. 


Bessie B. Scripture, N. Y. State, 
12-13, has resigned her position as 
assistant in the reference department 
of Columbia University library to be- 
come reference librarian of the Min- 
neapolis public library. 


The Grand Rapids public library has 
made an addition of nearly 100 books 
in the Armenian language to its for- 
eign books department. The books are 
in the branch where most of the Ar- 
menians live. 


Edith Ora Williams, assistant li- 
brary organizer for the Indiana state 
library commission, was married Oc- 
tober 24, at Vincennes, Ind., to Robert 
Allen Green. They will reside at Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


Ellen G. Stocker, for some time first 
assistant in the Public library of Mus- 
catine, Ia., has been elected librarian 
to succeed the late Mrs E. L. Mahin. 
Mrs Nellie Sawyer, connected with the 
library since 1902, succeeds Miss Stock- 
er as first assistant. 


The Public library of Kewanee, III., 
has made a branch depository in one 
of the manufacturing companies of the 
city. Three hundred volumes will be 
placed on the shelves in one of the 
rooms which has been fitted up by the 
company and the library will furnish 
the books and the library service. 


J. T. Gerould, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has returned 
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after an exciting experience in the war 
zone in Europe. Mr Gerould was 
taken for an English spy, on his way 
to Switzerland through Germany, and 
experienced the feelings incident to 
such a situation for 24 hours, until 
rescue came from a former resident of 
the United States who knew him. 


Elta Virginia Savage, N. Y. S. L. S. 
"13-14, formerly of the University of 
Missouri library and the Kansas state 
agricultural college at Manhattan, has 
been appointed reference librarian of 
the Public library at Duluth. Marjorie 
Morrow, Pittsburgh ’14, has taken 
charge of the children’s department, 
succeeding Alice Gaylord, Western 
Reserve 06, who has taken charge of 
the station and extension work. 


Satisfactory arrangements have been 
made by the library board of Cleve- 
land whereby the new $2,000,000 li- 
brary building will be erected on the 
site of the present city hall. The 
library building will form a part of the 
city group of municipal buildings. The 
new city hall will not be ready for 
occupancy before January 1916, and 
the new library building cannot be 
started until that is completed. 


The Bryan-Bennett public library of 
Salem, Illinois, celebrated October 9 
as Bryan day. 

Salem has the honor of being the 
birthplace of William Jennings Bryan, 
and Mr Bryan, partly through a be- 
quest to him from Mr Bennett of New 
York, was enabled to give to Salem 
not only their library building, which 
is located on the site of his old house, 
but also all the books with which the 
library opened. Each year the library 
has a Bryan day. This year Miss 
Price, secretary of the Library Ex- 
tension commission, was the speaker 
of the occasion. 


The annual report of the Public library 
of Detroit, Mich., for 1913-14, records 
81,969 registered readers, with a cir- 
culation of 1,321,552v., being an in- 
crease of nearly 300,000 over the preced- 
ing year. 


The library has now 11 branches in 
operation, of which three new ones were 
opened during the past year. Excava- 
tion for the new main library will begin 
early in 1915. 

The most notable gift of the year was 
the Clarence E. Burton historical col- 
lection, considered the most complete 
history of Michigan and the territory of 
the Great Lakes. 

The president of the board urges the 
adoption of a library pension system. 

The appropriation for the library the 
past year was $172,196. The salaries of 
the staff were $85,327; of the janitors, 
$12,488 ; expenditures for books, $36,499. 

Number of volumes in the library, 
325,487. The library staff numbers 89 
persons. 

West 


Lucretia Vaile, B. L. S., N. Y. State, 
"14, has been appointed assistant refer- 
ence librarian, Denver public library. 


The Sprague branch library of the 
Public library of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
was opened November 1, with appro- 
priate ceremonies. 


The annual report of the Public 
library of Fargo, N. D., records a cir- 
culation of 43,818 v., a gain of 21 per 
cent. The report calls attention to 
the need for an increased appropri- 
ation. The receipts of the library were 
$6,956; disbursements, $4,668. 


The Cummins Memorial library at 
Larned, Kans., was opened by a library 
day. Larned is a town of 3,000 in- 
habitants, in the western dry part of 
Kansas, where irrigation is commenc- 
ing to give them tremendous crops. 
The people are above the average in 
intelligence and reading, and the li- 
brary will find a clientele at once. 

The Cummins Memorial library is 
built from money left by Dr Cummins, 
one of the old residents. The gift was 
about $27,000, and the building has cost 
about $22,000. It will start with about 
2,000 v., and a tax yield of about $1,500 
a year. 

The first library board meeting was 
an all day conference on ways and 
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means of conducting the library. Mr 
W. H. Kerr, librarian of the Kansas 
State normal school, at Emporia, met 
by request with the trustees, and the 
library starts out with a bright out- 
look. 

On Friday evening formal exercises 
were held in the new building. Mr 
Kerr delivered an address on “The 
library and the community.” This 
will appear in Pustic Liprarigs later. 

On Saturday evening a general re- 
ception and house warming was held, 
to which practically everybody turned 
out. 

South 

Mary U. Rothrock, N. Y. State, ’14, 
has been appointed reader’s assistant 
in the Cossitt library, Memphis, Tenn. 


Mabel Clark, B.L.S., N. Y. State, ’14, 
has been appointed assistant in the 
library at West Virginia university, 
Morgantown. 


Mrs Percival Sneed has been named 
librarian of the Public library of 
Atlanta, to succeed Miss Katharine 
Wootten, recently resigned. Mrs Sneed 
will continue also her present position 
as principal of the library school. 


Louise M. Peters, N. Y. State, ’11- 
12, resigned her position in the cata- 
log department of Leland Stanford 
Junior University library to become 
first assistant cataloger in the Univer- 
sity of Missouri library. 


Mercer university at Macon, Ga., 
has received a gift of $5,000 in cash, 
the interest of which is to be applied 
for the use of freshmen who need help. 
The gift came from the famous Tom 
Watson, the Georgia editor. 

A letter was sent out by the librarian 
of the Public library of Birmingham, 
Ala., to all the members of the Ad 
club of that city, calling attention to 
the things that are in the library which 
will help them in their work, and also 
to a write-up of the library in the Octo- 
ber number of their Associated Adver- 
tising. 

Katherine H. Wootten, for 14 years 
connected with the Carnegie library at 
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Atlanta, resigned her position Novem- 
ber 14. The resignation came about 
because of Miss Wootten’s unwilling- 
ness to remain longer for the salary 
which was paid her, $1,500 a year. 
The board has been in receipt of a 
number of protests against the resig- 
nation of Miss Wootten, expressing 
high appreciation and praise of her 
work, from prominent citizens. 


The annual report of the Public lib- 
rary of Birmingham, Ala., records the 
number of volumes added during the 
year, 10,125, making a total of 42,668. 
The issue of books for home use was 
179,434 v.; card holders, 20,633, of 
which 5,539 registered during the year. 
$21,000 was subscribed for a book fund 
by the public last year. The staff con- 
sists of 13 people, of whom six are 
library school graduates. 


Pacific Coast 


Adeline Cartwright, (Pratt), lately 
connected with the Cleveland public 
library, has been made children’s li- 
brarian at the Dovercourt branch. 


Agnes F. Greer, Pratt ’08, resigned the 
librarianship of the Ballard branch of 
the Seattle public library, to accept the 
position of chief of circulation in the 
Tacoma public library. 


Ethel R. Sawyer, Pratt ’06, until re- 
cently head of the circulating department 
of the Seattle public library, has gone to 
the Multnomah County library, Port- 
land, Oregon, to take charge of the new 
training class. 


Vera Dixon, Pratt 712, formerly of 
the Department of applied science of 
Columbia university, has been ap- 
pointed technical librarian at the Pub- 
lic library of Portland, Ore. Miss 
Dixon succeeds Miss Van Benschoten, 
who has resigned to be married. 


Carlton B. Joeckel, B. L. S., N. Y. 
State, 710, has resigned his position as 
superintendent of circulation at the 
University of California library to be- 
come librarian of the Public library of 
Berkeley, Calif. 
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Zulema Kostomlatsky, N. Y. State, 
’12-’13, has resigned her position as 
librarian of the Hazelwood branch of 
the Carnegie library of Pittsburg, to 
become superintendent of the circula- 
tion department of the Seattle public 
library. 


The annual report of the San Fran- 
cisco public library shows that the 
library has not only reached its former 
growth but has exceeded it in every 
particular. All records have been en- 
tirely restored. A chain of branch 
buildings to aggregate in value $375,- 
000 has already been commenced as 
well as the new main library building 
which will when completed have build- 
ing and grounds valued at $2,000,000 
and will occupy a site in the new civic 
center in the heart of the city. During 
the year 934,002 volumes were issued 
for home use and 22,604 new card 
holders joined the library, making a 
total membership of 44,376. The col- 
lection numbers 144,360 volumes. 

A valuable gift of Spanish music was 
added to the music section of the li- 
brary by J. C. Cebrian, who previously 
donated a large and valuable collec- 
tion of Spanish literature and since has 
added to it from time to time. 


Canada 


Miss Margaret Charlton, for many 
years librarian of the medical library 
at McGill, has been made librarian of 
the Academy of Medicine, Queen’s 
Park, Toronto. The academy has a 
splendid lot of books and is about to 
erect a great building in Queen’s Park, 
in which it is hoped to develop one of 


the finest medical libraries in Canada. ° 


' Ata recent examination for entrance 
into the public library work at Toronto, 
there were 46 candidates, of whom 24 
were successful. Of these a large pro- 
portion were graduates, many of them 
with high honors, of Canadian uni- 
versities. 

A new branch library in the far west- 
ern part of the city of Toronto was 
opened recently. This makes 15 branch 
libraries in Toronto, 13 of which have 
been opened in the past six years. 


Foreign 


Bolette L. Christiansen, N. Y. State, 
’12-’13, has been appointed assistant in 
the library of the University of Chris- 
tiania, Norway. 


There are seven members of the 
staff and two porters of the Public 
library of Birmingham who are serv- 
ing in the. British army in the war. 
There are six serving from the South- 
ampton library. 


The small fee heretofore charged for 
taking books from the Philippine li- 
brary, prior to July 1, has been re- 
moved. The circulation has more than 
doubled in two months. 

The library has received from Donna 
Trinidad de Ayala, Viuda de Zobel, 
four large historical pictures, exact and 
well executed copies of the originals, 
which exist in Spanish museums, and 
which were made nearly 75 years ago. 
The donor said in giving the pictures, 
that they really belonged to the public, 
and not to private persons. They are 
all portraits, and represent Columbus, 
Cortez, Magellan and Elcano. 





“Good stories for great holidays,” by 
Frances Jenkins Olcott, issued by 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., is one of the 
choicest books for children that has 
appeared in a long time. The stories 
are delightful, exceedingly well chosen 
from the best of the world’s literature. 
The stories are presented mainly in 
their original form, but “where they 
were too long for inclusion, or too 
loose for story telling purposes, they 
are adapted,” and this part of the work 
has been exceedingly well done. Miss 
Olcott’s long experience as founder 
and head of the school for training 
children’s librarians at the Carnegie 
library of Pittsburgh, has fitted her 
beyond the average for this work. 
The stories are arranged “for story 
telling and reading aloud, and for the 
children’s own reading.” The book 
is beautifully illustrated in color, and 
is altogether a delight. 
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